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on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employe and it will be placed im the 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address. 
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DR. KARL 
LIEBKNECHT 


“‘*And for all that, mind you,’ Bertrand went on, 
‘there is one figure that has risen above the war and 
will blaze with the beauty and strength of his cour- 
age—’ 

“T listened, leaning on a stick towards him, drink- 
ing in the voice that came in the twilight silence from 
the lips that so rarely spoke. He cried with a clear 
voice—‘Liebknecht!’ ”’—From Ly Fuu (Under Fire) 
by Henri Barbusse. 


Liebknecht revealed the basis of au- 
tocracy to the Germans. He was im- 


prisoned for his daring and his book was” 


destroyed. It is now available! 


To know the mind of the boldest man 
in Europe 


Read 


LIEBKNECHT’S 


suppressed book 


MILITARISM 


At all bookstores, $1.00 net 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, New York 


From the “Magic Lantern” to the 


Bausch lomb 


Balepticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


For a great many years our large staff of optical ex- 
perts has been working te perfect this evolution. In 
the Balopticon they have succeeded in developing the 
plaything into a perfect projection apparatus of ac- 
knowledged value for illustrating meetings, lectures, etc. 

Our Combined Model (illustrated) has the new 
Gas-filled Mazda lamp which furnishes superior illu- 
mination at less cost than the old style A. 

This model is equally useful in 
opaque objects (maps, specimens, eto. 

two forms being instantly in geable. The price 
for this model is $120—other models, $26.50 up, 

Special terms to Educational 

Institutions. Write for our il- 

lustrated price list with com- 

plete description of all models. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


528 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington 
, Chicago San Franolsco 


Leading American Mak- 
ers of Photegraphic and 
Ophthalmic - Lenses, Mi- 
crescopes, Projection Lan- 
terns, Steréo-Prism Binoc- 
ulars and other High- 
Grade Optical Products. 


“Why the Nations Rage” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


BUY BOOKS 
FROM 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Pamphlets are listed once in this column’ 


without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 


177). 

CIVICS 

THe Crievetanp Homes Company. <A plan for 
housing Cleveland’s workers. An address by 
Paul L. Feiss before the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. 

City anp County ADMINISTRATION IN SPRING- 
FIELD, ItL1noIs. A survey by the Department 
of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, D. O.- Decker and Shelby M. Harrison. 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. 25 cents. 


EDUCATION 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN THE PusLic ScHoors. Bulle- 
tin No. 4, printed by the Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feebleminded, 702 Empire 


Building, Philadelphia, Pa. y 

SumMarY oF THE New York Cuirp Lasor AnD 
Computsory Epucation Laws. New York 
Child Labor Committee, Room 410, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 

TWENTY-FIVE Questions ANSWERED Asout CHIL- 
DREN GornG TO Work. Prepared by George A. 
Hall, secretary New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22 street, New York. 

Stupies 1n HicHer EpucaTion 1N IRELAND AND 
Wares. By George E. MacLean. Bulletin, 
1917, No. 15, Bureau of Education. 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Cuicaco CHILDREN IN THE STREET TRADES. By 
Elsa Wertheim. Issued by the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association of Chicago. 


HEALTH 
INVESTIGATION OF THE POLLUTION OF CERTAIN 
TipaL Waters oF New Jersey, New YorK AND 
DetawarE. By Hugh S. Cumming. Public 
Health Bulletin No. 86, U..S. Public Health 


Service. 20 cents from Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. , 


LIVELIHOOD 


New York as Foster Moruer. Published by the 
New Children’s Home Bureau, 327 Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Women’s Work IN War TiME. Bulletin No. 14, 
Consumers’ League of Massachusetts, 4 Joy 
street, Boston. 

Dors Ir Pay? Illustrative incidents in child _sav- 
ing. Published by the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, 1818 Republic building, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Deeps THat CHALLENGE PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN- 
ity. Commission on Inter-Church Federations 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 105 East 22 street, New York. 

Free SPEECH AND THE RIGHT OF CONGRESS TO 
DECLARE THE OBJECTS OF THE War. . Speech of 
Hon. Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin in the 
Senate of the United States. 

THE Star-SpancLep Banner. By Francis Scott 
Key. Written and printed for the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J. : 


By 


$2.62. 

CompPEeNnDIUM oF NataL ASTROLOGY AND UNIVERSAL 
Epnemeris. By Herbert T. Waite. E, P. 
Dutton & Co. 212 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey $2.05. 

GIovANNI—STorIES OF AN IrTaLran Boy. By 
. Anita B. Ferris. Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 90 pp. Price 30 cents paper; 50 cents 
cloth; by mail of the Survey 35 cents or 55 
cents. ¢ 

Tue Jesus or History. By T. R. Glover. Asso- 
ciation Press. 225 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey $1.10. 

SuccEsTIons OF MopEeRN SCIENCE CONCERNING 
Epucation. By Herbert S. Jennings and others. 
Macmillan Co., 211 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey $1.10. 

An Open LetrerR To THE RicHT_ HONORABLE 
Davin Lioyr-Grorcr. By Laipat Rai. B. W. 
Huebsch. 62 pp. Price 25 cents; by mail of 
the Survey 28 cents. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


Hotels and Resorts, 
Estate, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SEVERAL HEBREW ~ 


TEACHERS, among them one who can 
conduct. orthodox services. Good salaries 


for goodmen. State experience and salary 
expectations in application to Superintend- — 
12th and 
Also EX-) 


ent Hebrew OrpHANS’ Home, 
Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERIENCED BOYS’ 
(Jew or Gentile). 


SUPERVISOR 


MAN of ,good 


SUPERINTENDENT, giving references. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JEWISH MAN—college graduate with 


ae a pen a tons aD es 


character and _ habits | 
wanted as caretaker for boys at Berkshire 
Industriat Farm, Canaan, N. Y. Address — 


experience in Social and Relief work, at 


present holding position of Superintendent 
in a small com- 
Ad- 


of Federated Charities 
munity, desires to change position. 
dress 2643 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT of large Children’s \ 


pa ee ee 


pp aint ee a 


Organization contemplates change and will 


consider executive position with progres- 
sive institution. Address 2649 Survey. 


JEWISH couple—college graduates, sev- 
eral years’ experience child welfare work, — 
at present employed as superintendent and ~ 
matron of boys’ home—seek position with — 
opportunity for constructive work. Address — 


2650 Survey. : 


COLLEGE graduate, experienced in so- 


cial service work, ability as writer, public 
speaker and organizer, wants position 
where executive ability will be recognized. 
Address 2652 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, Jewish, married, uni- 


versity graduate, several years ’experience 
social work, exceptional ability and success 
as organizer of social, athletic and play ac- 
tivities, seeks connection with institution or 
settlement as director of such work. Ad- 
dress 2654 Survey. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, experienced in in- 
stitutional work desires position as super- 
intendent either in children’s home, or for 
aged people. Address 2655 Survey. 


MAN of ability and experience in insti- 
tution work desires position as steward, 
storekeeper, farm ‘or industrial superin- 
tendent. References. Address 2656 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE or assistant to executive. 
Man of initiative and organizing ability. 
University, School of Philanthropy and 
business training. Experience :—Research, 
charities, recreation, social education, in- 
dustrial welfare work. Practical public 
speaker. Address 2657 Survey. 


MATRON for institution, position of 
trust, middle aged, active, experienced, 
English. Address 2658 Survey. 


O army ever before assembled in the history of the 
world has had so much thought given and so 
much labor performed in the interest of its social 
organization. It is no reflection on anybody to 

ay that the ancient method of assembling an army was first 
o have some sort of inspiring music marched through the 
street, to have a local oratorical outburst on the subject of 
he particular cause for which the army was desired, to have 
oung men follow the music and then be taken off to make 
their own camps, to make their own conditions, and then to 
be sent to the battlefront with that much training. 

But the United States is a civilized country. Nobody real- 
ized how civilized it was until we assembled this army, for 
instantly there came from all parts of the country a demand 
that this army should not be raised as armies hitherto had 
been; that it should not be environed as armies hitherto had 
been, but that such arrangements should be made as would 
insure that these soldiers, when actually organized into an 
army, would represent and carry out the very highest ideals 
of our civilization. . 

‘For a great many years in America we have been struggling 
almost despondently with the problem of the large cities. We 
knew that the large city was economically and industrially 
more efficient. We knew that by getting people close to the 
place where they were to work, getting them in large groups, 
we multiplied the industrial output of the individual. We 
knew that by getting people into large cities we were able to 
extend over a wider surface the so-called conveniences of 
modern civilization: that people could live in better houses; 
that they could have better sanitation; that they could have 
better medical care; that they could have freer access to public 
libraries and opportunities for culture; that they could have 
better schools. But we realized that we paid a price for the 
city, and that price consisted in the tempestuous and heated 
temptations of city life, and every man who has had any op- 
portunity to study city life has had his mind more or less 
held in a state of balance between its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. 

It used to be said that a family ran out in three generations 
. living in a city, and that it was necessary to replenish the vital- 
ity of city-dwelling people by constant drafts upon the un- 
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Invisible Armor 


Extracts from an Address Delivered by Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, at a National Conference 
on War-Camp Community Recreation, Washington, D. C., October 23 


spoiled people of the countryside; and that was, we learned, 
because of the vices which grew up in cities, and because all 
of those restraints of neighborhood opinion were gone. A boy 
in the country was known to everybody of his neighborhood. 
His misconduct was marked. ‘The boy in the city could be 
a saint in the first ward, where he lived, and a scapegrace in 
the tenth ward, without anybody in the first ward discovering 
it. There was an absence of that pressure of neighborhood 
opinion, that opportunity to cultivate the good opinion of old 
neighbors, which was evident in the countryside where conduct 
was more obvious. 

Now, for a long time we tried a perfectly wrongheaded 
process about the city; we tried to pass laws and to enforce 
them by policemen, which would cure all these ills. I do not 
mean that we ought not to have some policemen, but we 
imagined that our sole salvation lay in the passage of laws and 
in the employment of policemen. And I can remember when 
I was mayor of a middle-western city, that every now and 
then some movement would get its start to have a curfew law 
passed in that city, to make everybody go to bed at a par- 
ticular time. Some laws of that kind were passed, and some 
supreme courts held they were unconstitutional, and some 
held they were constitutional, but no court had any right to 
pass on the real fact involved, which was that they were in- 
effective. 

And then all of a sudden the discovery was made that the 
way to overcome the temptations and vices of a great city was 
to offer adequate opportunity for wholesome recreation and 
enjoyment; that if you wanted to get a firebrand out of the 
hand of a child the way to do it was neither to club the child 
nor to grab the firebrand, but to offer in exchange for it a stick 
of candy! 

And so there has grown up in America this new attitude, 
which finds its expression in public playgrounds, in the organ- 
ization of community amusements, in the inculcation through- 
out the entire body of young people in the community of sub- 
stantially the same form of social inducement which the Ameri- 
can college, in modern times, has substituted for the earlier 
system of social restraints. 

And now that we have these great bodies of young men to 
consider, we have also the analogies which are necessary to 
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apply to the task. . . . These boys are going to France; they 
are going to face conditions that we do not like to talk about, 
that we do not like to think about. They are going into a 
heroic enterprise, and heroic enterprises involve sacrifices. 
I want them armed; I want them adequately armed and 
clothed by their government; but I want them to have invisi- 
ble armor to take with them. I want them to have'an armor 
made of a set of social habits replacing those of their homes 
and communities, a set of social habits and a state of social 
mind born in the training camps, a new soldier state of mind, 
so that when they get overseas and are removed from the 
reach of our comforting and restraining and helpful hand, 
they will have gotten such a state of habits as will constitute 
a moral and intellectual armor for their protection overseas. 
You are the makers of that armor. General Crozier is 
going to make the guns; General Sharpe is going to make 
the clothes; but the invisible suit which you are making, this 
attitude of mind, this state of consciousness, this esprit de corps 
which will not tolerate anything unwholesome, this brand of 
righteousness, if I may speak of it as such, which you are 
going to put on them here by making them, as a mass, acquire 
an attitude towards themselves and towards communities in 


Casual Reflections on the Election 7 
By Mary K. Simkhovitch | 


HERE were not so very many at six o’clock. My 
first inquiry, as I picketed on the corner, as to 
whether a citizen walking by to our election district 
polling place was going to vote for woman suffrage, 
was a curiously gentle, “I suppose not.” I suppose he didn’t. 


Cesare in New York Evening Post 


SI 
AT LARGE AGAIN 
The Tammany Tiger: “They voted for me.” 
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which they happen to be, and toward their own country, th 
pride that they ought to have in being American soldiers, am 
representing the highest ethical type of a modern civilizatior 
—all that you are manufacturing in your armories, in { 
basements of churches, the lodge rooms of societies, at 
dinner tables of private homes, in the rooms of Young Men 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations. ‘There are a 
kinds of places where the sound mind of a community can k 
brought into contact, in a wholesome and inspiring way, wit 
the soldier group in its process of training. . . . 
And when the war is over, and our boys come back, ar 
our cities have strengthened themselves by their cooperatic 
and we have throughout the country the common feeling th 
we all helped, and share the pride of having participated — 
this great undertaking and this great achievement, we shal 
find that for the after-war reconstruction, for this grea 
remedial process as to which none of us know much, and ¢ 
which most of us are almost afraid to think, our people ar 
sound and virile and intelligent, that American public opinie 
has been strengthened and made more wholesome and com 
prehending, and that America is truly a more united peop! 
and understands itself better than it ever did in its history. — 


But 91 out of the 228 votes cast in that election district weré 
for suffrage as against 76 opposed. Fifty-nine of the brethre 
cautiously refrained from expressing their opinions, and two” 
in their passionate zeal to defeat the amendment wrote “No” 
in a large, bold hand, which, as in so many cases of headlong 
interest, negatived their desire. “Two hundred and twenty. 
eight voted of the 239 registered. This gave the election dis 
trict to suffrage. The cautious 59 evidently were not yet 
prepared to take so fateful a step. It is obvious that they 
had been asked at any rate not to vote against it. 

And the thanks of the women of our neighborhood as 
throughout the city are due to the Democratic party organiza-_ 
tion, as well as to a general change in favor of women’s voting — 
brought about by reason of the President’s message of ap 
proval and interest, the fine organization of the suffrage lead- 
ers and the great services to the country by women at this | 
time. a 

For several hours I picketed before turning in as a watcher. 
“Sure, I’m for the women,” was the general reply to inquiries. 
A few of the 76 opposed looked the other way without answer- 
ing, but in no case was there. the faintest discourtesy. With 
the men of our district, in fact throughout all the working 
districts, the question was taken in a serious manner that was 
befitting its great political significance. “The shame-facedness — 
of two years ago was totally absent, and even the small boy’s } 
old slogan of “suffering cats” was absent. 

The plain fact is that though indeed the woman’s place is 
in the home, in our neighborhood it is also so largely in the fac- — 
tory, the workshop, the store and the office that fathers, 
brothers and sons have long been convinced of the right and 
inevitability of this great political change. In the case of the — 
Italians of our district, the fact that their women are begin- | 
ning to work so largely in factories was perhaps the dominant 
reason for the change in their attitude towards suffrage. “My 
daughter she works, she must vote too like me.” It is indeed 
obvious. 


Cassel in New York Evening World 


“T7’s A GIRL!” 
The New York suffrage vote: Yes, 641,481; No, 547,189 


_) The principal reason for opposing it has been the disinclina- 
‘pn to face the new work that political parties must take up, 
te realignments that may ensue, in fact the political inse- 
rity of the situation. But clearly it was finally decided that 
} was safe to take a chance. The stronger the organization 
‘he safer the chance. We owe a great debt to Tammany 
all as well as to other groups, and if in their case there 
Yas an admixture of selfish interest in looking into the po- 
ical future of the organization, this is no doubt also the 
4se with other groups as well. No lofty political change 
s ever taken place without such an admixture of 
jotive. iS 

As we watched from the time the polls opened in our dis- 
ict to 2:30 A. M..on Wednesday, the bringer-in of refresh- 
ents was almost more popular than any of the causes which 
e individually espoused. Our Democratic election district 
}iptain has an Italian friend who sent in two huge pizzas. 
pizza is a kind of huge, round, hot short-cake with ancho- 
ies, peppers, mushrooms and cheese on top. ‘This is proba- 
ly the very best thing ever made even by the Italians. Our 
licemen woke up, we all dropped our tally sheets, neighbors 
ho were standing on the other side of the rail looked on 
‘ith envy as we watchers, inspectors and clerks made away 
jth the celestial pies. The coffee and sandwiches the settle- 
hent sent over later seemed tame indeed, though they 
ept us going until the boxes were sealed up and the pro- 
rietor of our little store, with charming politeness, bid us 
) farewell. 

One of my Tammany friends who was watching and who 
Jhought I showed very poor judgment in being for Mitchel 
i “I’m strong for Hylan; Mitchel is the worst of the 
I reflected on this gem for several hours and haven’t 
tten over my reflections yet. Didn’t that sum up a widely 
pread opinion? Whereas the organization was not deeply 
leased at the candidacy of Judge Hylan, it certainly knew it 
lvas against Mitchel. I believe the dominant reason to the 
beople at large in this city was what appeared to be the as- 
umption that loyalty was the property of one particular group 
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and not the treasured possession of a great majority of the 
citizens of this city. 

I believe Mr. Mitchel’s administration to have been the 
very best that the city has ever seen in the interest of working 
people so far, that the city departments have, as a whole, been 
run in a humane way, and that in a very vital sense this ad- 
ministration has been the “friend of the people.” But there’s 
no use in pretending that there is no room for progress. ‘This 
administration knows it as well as anybody else and acknowl- 
edges it. But the people of the city of New York evidently 
want a change. Even in our solidly Tammany district there 
were fifteen votes for the straight Socialist ticket and twenty- 
six for Mr. Hillquit. “Gee,” said the chairman of the elec- 
tion board, “is the old ninth ward going Socialist!” Let’s 
be youthful and energetic and sensible enough to make up our 
minds that progress is not the prerogative of any one group, 
and that in any and all circumstances the human interests of 
this city can be safeguarded and furthered. Whatever forces 
for good government there have been in this city exist now 
and will continue to exist. Some of these forces will lie in the 
incoming administration and some will not. It is those forces 
that should pull together the progressive and humane men 
and women voters of this city to get done what they want to 
have done, for behind formal government is always a still more 
powerful public opinion which no formal government can ever 
afford to disregard. 

Women will not be so likely to be partisan as men, though 
they will of course line up also. But on the whole, an inde- 
pendent public opinion will be fostered by their admission to 
the electorate. We realize our responsibility and are already 
preparing to meet it—but that’s another story. 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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“IT IS NOT FAIR” 
The Ohio suffrage vote: No, 311,764; Yes, 217,663 


‘Tammany 


By Karl de Schweinitz 


ss ND who introduced the Gary system? 
“Was it a man elected by the votes of the people? 
“No, it was Judge Gary, president of the Steel 
Trust, who has made millions of dollars out of 
the war!” 

In this typical snatch of campaign oratory delivered from a 
soap box to an East Side crowd by a fourteen-year-old boy 
are to be found the fundamental reasons for the overwheim- 
ing defeat of the Fusion administration in New York city on 
November 6. There has been much discussion of Mayor 
Mitchel’s wisdom in selecting, or in permitting to be forced 
upon him, the issue of patriotism. Undoubtedly it cost him 
the support both of those who were opposed to the war, and 
of those who felt that during the war free speech had been 
restricted and reaction had gained in power; undoubtedly, 
also, it lost him the votes of men who resented what they con- 
sidered the unfair assumption that any one who disagreed 
with the mayor of New York was against the United States; 
nevertheless, with or without the patriotic issue he would 
have been defeated. : 

It was not the war which made William M. Bennett, a 
relatively unknown man, victorious over Mr. Mitchel in 
the Republican primaries or which gave Mr. Bennett 51,000 
votes in the election, and it was not the war alone which 
transferred eighty thousand votes from reform to the 
Tammany candidate, John F. Hylan. Mr. Mitchel’s fight 
upon the patriotic issue was only a symptom of the causes which 
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shis is a Soap Box 
4 As-i-fat-or. Does He 
Want To See the May-or 
De-feafed? He Does. 
Why? Be-cause The May- 
or Pre-vent-ed Him From 
Talk-ing, Se-di-fion and 
Stir-ring, Up The En-e-mies 
At Home to Aid and Com- 
fort the En-e-mies That 
Our Sol-diers Are Fight 


ing, a-broad. 


FUSION CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS 


This leaf from the Political Primer, written by Porter Emerson Browne and illustrated by Rea Irwin, is an example of the 
fervid patriotism on which the New York municipal campaign was fought out. Most of the “soap-box agitators” were in- 
Their criticism of British misrule in lreland led Fusion speakers to denounce them as “pro-Ger- ; 
man,” with the result that the Irish vote went solidly against Mayor Mitchel. ; 


tensely patriotic Irishmen. 
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by Default 


were really responsible for his defeat. 

Even if the Fusion Campaign Committee had been efficient 
from the beginning of the summer it is seriously to be doubted — 
whether Mr. Mitchel would have won. The election was lost © 


cause Mayor Mitchel either was not truly democratic, or was 
unable to interpret himself to the people of New York, and ~ 
second, because he did not educate the electorate to the ideals” 
and accomplishments of his administration. Fundamentally, 
his failure was the failure which has defeated reform every= _ 
where, a failure by which the social worker and the gov= 
ernmental expert must profit if they are to make a lasting” 
impression upon municipal affairs. ; 
The boy who contributed the amazing information about 
the Gary system plainly believed that the mayor had betrayed” 
the people into the hands of big business; yet students of 
municipal affairs agree that New York has never had a more ~ 
impartial administration. Not the facts, however, but what - 
the voters think are the facts, decide an election. The voters 
thought that Mr. Mitchel preferred the rich to the poor. In 
the newspapers they read about his attendance at banquets 
with the notables of the allied commissions, and in the Sun- 
day supplements they saw photographs of him in familiar as- 
sociation with men of wealth and with the leaders of the 
conservative forces in the country. 
It was fitting that the mayor should represent the city a 
important gatherings. It would be ridiculous even to in ; 


|) sion. 
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timate that a rich man or a conservative man should be taboo 
to the mayor of New York. The mistake of Mr. Mitchel 
was that he always appeared in this company. Indeed, it was 
only through newspaper notices and through newspaper pic- 
tures that the people saw him. ‘They had no opportunity to 


| become acquainted with him. ‘They had every evidence that - 


| he had friends among the wealthy. They had nothing tangi- 
ble to show that he really cared for the poor man. Nor did 
| the departmental heads of the administration come before the 
) people often enough to counteract this unfavorable impres- 
The men who were governing the city of New York 
had no direct contact with the great mass of those whom 
| they served so well. 

The Fusion campaign managers were probably right in 
feeling that during the last three or four weeks of the can- 
vassing an emotional issue was needed. ‘The issue should 
have been Tammany versus good government. ‘The selection 
of the patriotic issue was a mistake, because it was not the 
issue. After a Fusion speaker had finished an appeal to the 
members of a church club to join the fight against Turk, Teu- 
ton and Tammany, one of the audience remarked that he had 
intended to vote for Mr. Mitchel, but that this attack was 
so unfair that it had decided him in favor of Mr. Hylan. 

If Mr. Mitchel had been in touch with the people, he 
would not have accepted the patriotic issue, or he would have 
presented it differently. In making it part of his platform 
he identified himself with those who the East Sider believes 
are exploiting him. It is not easy to speak upon the street 
corners of New York. One must understand the crowd. And 
many of the men who have exhorted the people most upon the 
subject of patriotism have not understood the crowd. Mr. 
Mitchel in joining the issue was obliged to assume the onus 
of their mistakes. Added to this were the mistakes of his own 
advocates. For the most part, they did not know how to in- 
terpret patriotism to the street. 

They preached the patriotism of the post-Civil War period. 
And that.is not the patriotism of today. It is said that reli- 
gion must be interpreted anew to each generation. ‘This same 
conception might well be applied to patriotism. The cam- 
paign speakers, instead of expounding the issues of the war, 
instead of starting with the point of view of the crowd, and 
then leading them to a true understanding of the international 
situation, preached, scolded, threatened and shouted. It was 
a patriotism of turbulent oratory instead of one of patient 
exposition and persuasion. “We're for the United States,” 
exclaimed one wearied listener, “but we’re tired of being 
yelled at.” Se, 

Even if there had been no war, it is doubtful whether withe 
out a change of policy the Fusion administration could haye 
succeeded itself. - In a municipal election the governing party 
is at a disadvantage. It is on the defensive. If it rules im- 
partially, that very fact means that it makes enemies. More- 
over, its actions so intimately affect so large a portion of 
the citizenship that the possibilities of being misunderstood 
are almost infinite. In addition to all this, the ideals of a 
reform administration are higher than those of the people. 

The incident of the boy who confused the Gary system 
with Judge Gary was no less usual an occurrence during the 
campaign than the objection to the Gary schools by the man 
whose son had been committed to an institution by the Gerry 
Society (the Society for the Protection of Children from 
Cruelty), or the inquiry of the woman who asked who the 
Gary sisters were. In cosmopolitan New York the objection 
to the importation of out-of-town experts appeared in the 
heckling again and again, and it was a woman of intelligence 
and means who said that her husband was taking time from 
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his office in order to campaign for Mr. Hylan, because Mr. 
Mitchel was so corrupt. Any one who went about town in 
the weeks preceding the election, or who tried to speak for 
the mayor and answer the hecklers, could give scores of other 
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FUSION CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS 


Admirably written and illustrated with photegraphs, maps 
and charts, a small book, Humanizing the City’s Charity, set 
forth one of the major achievements ef the Fusion admimi- 
stration. The graphs by Margaret L. Hubbell reproduced 
above told, for instance, the charities’ share in the 1916 
budget dollar (top), the charities’ dollar dissected as to 
whom it serves (middle), and as to how it serves (bottom). 
But the report came out so late—almost the eve of election 
day—that no one had time to read it. 
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instances of the manner in which the accomplishments of the 
Mitchel administration were misunderstood. ‘This is the han- 
dicap with which every municipal administration goes be- 
fore the voters fer re-election. ‘There is only one way of 
overcoming it, and that is the way of education. 

Three years ago the mayor and his associates should have 
begun a systematic visitation of the neighborlioods of the 
city. Making use of the various public forums, the social 
centers in the public schools, the churches, settlements and the 
like, they should have explained to the people what they were 
trying to accomplish. They should have invited questions 
and suggestions. They should have interpreted their munici- 
pal improvement in human terms. In three years it would 
have been possible for the mayor and each of the department 
heads to have spoken in every part of the city. Even the 
most casual acquaintance with the men and women who were 
appointed by Mayor Mitchel would have been an education 
in reform. It would have shown the people the difference be- 
tween the Tammany office-holder and the municipal specialist. 
It would have reconciled them to the few out-of-town ex- 
perts who took service with the administration. And at the 
same time, by getting the point of view of those whom they 
were serving, the men in office would have made themselves 
more efficient. Something of this sort was indeed done, but 
in so limited and unsystematic a way as to be insignificant in 
its effect upon the whole electorate. 

Such a program. of neighborhood education and discussion 
would have reduced misunderstandings by anticipating them. 

It would have made Tammany’s campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion ineffective. When, for example, the Gary system was 
introduced into the first public schools, meetings of the parents 
should have been called. The plans of the administration 
should have been explained. In conference with the fathers 
and mothers, many of the inconveniences which became evident 
later might have been obviated at the start, and the people 
might have been committed to the Gary plan. It is true that 
many meetings were held for the purpose of discussing the 
Gary system, at which members of the Board of Education, 
teachers, and social workers spoke; but this was after criticism 
had developed. Moreover, every part of the city was not 
given the intensive attention that the situation demanded. 

This same method might well have been adopted in other 
affairs of the administration. The difficulties arising from 
the food shortage might have been dealt with in like dem- 
ocratic fashion. 

Something far more fundamental than mere publicity is 
involved in this. The Mitchel administration had probably 
more newspaper mention about its achievements and more 
other kinds of notice than any previous group of reformers. 
What was needed was the sort of man-to-man discussion with 
the voters that we usually ascribe to the old New England 
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town meetings—an educational process that not only informs _ 
It would have en- 
tailed a draft upon the time of the heads of the city depart- — 


the people, but also enlightens the official. 


ments, but it would have been better to have made what in- 


creases in staff were involved than to have failed to fulfill 


the requirements of democratic government. 

It is not to be expected that the voters can remember all 
the good points of an administration. The average intelligent 
person who says that Mayor Mitchel’s government of the city 
has been admirable is not likely to be able to mention more 
than two or three of his accomplishments, but there is a cumu- 


lative effect in acquaintance with a group of capable and high- — 


minded officials and in the hearing of stories of accomplish-— 
ment which builds up a confidence that the insinuation and 
prevarication of corrupt politicians cannot break down. The 


weakness of the Mitchel administration was its failure to gird © 
itself round with this armor of popular support, a support — 
that comes only of mutual understanding. Fundamentally, it — 
was the lack of this which enabled Tammany to achieve © 


victory. 


Fundamentally, also, it will be a lack of the same sort of — 


confidence that will in turn defeat Tammany, provided, of 


course, the forces of reform present a united front four years 


from now. 

No administration in a city as large as New York 
can control enough jobs to decide an election. 
tinue in power through the good will of the people. Tam- 
many has never before governed in the interest of the city. 
Tammany, therefore, is likely to find popular support even 
more difficult than did Mayor Mitchel. 

Tammany’s plans for the recent election were started so 
early that eighteen months ago the outlines of its campaign 
were generally known. 
profit by this example; preparation for a Tammany defeat in 
1921 should be begun now. ‘The people of New York should 
be educated to what reform has accomplished and what it can 
achieve. The operations of Tammany must be watched, 
and the implications of its misgovernment, whether through 
inefficiency or through intention (the tiger changes its stripes 
no more readily than the leopard its spots), must be made clear 
to everybody. ‘Thus a victory for a human, efficient admin- 
istration may once more be achieved. 

Social workers, social reformers and municipal experts 
everywhere may with advantage study the lesson of Novem- 
ber 6. The election in New York has demonstrated once more 
the truth that no progress is permanent which is not progress 
by everybody. Improvements in municipal administration 
and, indeed, in the whole field of social work can be introduced 
successfully only if they are interpreted and explained to the 
people. The municipal millennium is to be achieved through 
education and democratic discussion. 


THE DEAF MUTE 


By Florence Ripley Mastin 


E walks within the dim, blue dusk 
With silent feet. 
He’s deaf and strange of speech. 
The sea is in his gazing eyes, 
Dark shadowed, grey and sweet. 
He walks alone beneath wide skies 
His form is like a withered husk; 


Against the sunset cloud he stands 
Upon the lonely dunes. 

His caged soul flutters down the sands 
Where the grey sea croons. 


In some blue dusk for him will fall 
An hour; unknown to mea 

His ear will catch the sea’s deep call. 
How sweet his singing then! 


It must con- 


Let the forces of good government 


A Criticism of Tuberculosis Sanatoria 
By Samuel Wolman, M. D. 


OW at last, after a sincere and arduous crusade, 
we have many tuberculosis sanatoria—and not a 
few state-controlled, for the comfort chiefly of 
the proletariat. 

Following close upon the comparative success of the crusade, 
has come an adverse criticism, maintaining the futility of the 
sanatorium. Without for the time becoming a partisan in 
the debate, one would wish, as a spectator of the contest, that 
the institutions which are being defended were at least doing 
their best, and not a half best or even less than that. If they 
are to go down, let them go down with colors flying, knowing 
that if they are really useless, it is because they cannot be 
otherwise. -But if judgment is rendered against them now, it 
will be not because of their inherent uselessness, but because 
their potentialities for good have not been fully developed. 

The charges against the tuberculosis sanatoria, especially 
those for the poor, may be briefly stated because they are not 
new. But just because the evils are common, and well known, 
they are much in need of emphasis. These chronic sores must 
be irritated anew, else they may remain unhealed. 

It can be assumed that in a sanatorium, even for the poor, 
no necessary precaution shall be disregarded for financial rea- 
sons; nothing that is valuable in treatment shall be neglected ; 
no contra-indication shall be violated. We in the tuberculosis 
dispensaries, when we persuade an unwilling laborer to leave 
his work and enter a sanatorium, freely promise him that 
there everything that is medically possible shall be done for 
him; that all injurious factors shall as far as possible be 
removed from him. 

We do not say tohim: “Go there. You will get fresh air, 
but the food will be unpleasant; you may be forced to work 
when you should really be at rest, but go.” 

We do not say to him: “It is advisable to be in bed when 
_ you have fever; but in the sanatorium, on account of nursing 
difficulties, you may be forced to walk.” 

Either. we should not make promises or the sanatorium 
should carry them out. As it is, we are joint partners in this 
social lie. We charge that the usual public sanatorium does 
not freely and generously give of what medical science holds 
to be necessary for the consumptive; and that it frequently 
contradicts what we have assumed to be its principles. 

The importance of nourishing food in sufficient quantities is 
no greater than the importance of having it pleasing and 
acceptable to the patient. “This is recognized by the relatives, 
friends and well-wishers of the patient. But unfortunately 
in many sanatoria, attention is given only to the nutritive 
aspect of the food and its quantity, while a sad indifference is 
manifested to its no less important psychological aspects. 

In the patient’s humble home, every effort is made—and 
properly—to cater to his appetite. The well sacrifice their 
own comfort, in order to further the assimilative forces of the 
sick by attending to the psychic signallings of the stomach. In 
the sanatorium it is argued that individual attention in these 
matters cannot be given. Ergo, a nauscating monotony is 
introduced in the form of a weekly menu as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The guaranteed stability of this dietetic order enables every 
patient to anticipate with apprehension and loss of appetite 
the exact arrival of the dish that to him happens to be in- 


tolerable. Moreover, the anticipatory distaste irradiates over 
other food in the same meal which would otherwise be agree- 
able. Thus the patient is deprived of a most important 
adjunct to his cure. 

I know of patient after patient who has left the sanatorium 
on account of the food. I know these men to be sane, rea- 
sonable citizens, anxious to regain their health. These have 
assured me that everything has been to their satisfaction but 
that the food was intolerable. The number of patients in the 
United States who annually desert sanatoria because of the 
food is not inconsiderable. Nor is this the sum of the mis- 
chief. We must not forget that many of those that remain 
do so only at a cost to their appetite and with a consequent 
impediment to their recovery. Nor is it too much to say 
that for not a few patients, the actual decision of life and 
death thereby goes the wrong way. We must always keep in 
mind that we are dealing with human life, and therefore what 
may in itself be trivial assumes huge importance, incapable of 
exaggeration, and too serious for an artificial sentimentality. 

Again, for the treatment of fever in pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, rest in bed is essential. If the fever is more than slight, 
the rest in bed should be absolute—as much as in typhoid 
fever, for example. ‘That is, the patient does not leave his 
bed at any time, and is bathed and fed therein, no matter how 
well and strong he feels. Often, the fidelity with which this 
bed rest is insisted on determines whether the febrile patient 
shall go to his death or to better health. So that this discipline 
is of supreme importance. 

It is, however, the routine in many public sanatoria to 
have fever patients leave their beds for meals unless they are 
actually too weak to do so. This culpable regulation is ex- 
cused on the ground of an insufficiently large nursing staff. 

But it is dishonorable not to tell the patient of this sad 
deficiency in the essentials of his treatment. A man battling 
for his life is entitled to know that the poverty of the sana- 


torium is diminishing his chances for recovery. Why should’ 


the poor be denied that which the physician of the rich insists 
on, and rightly, not as a luxury but as an indispensable? The 
sanatorium should not accept more patients than it can treat 
honestly ; but if it does, it should confess to the patient before 
admission what a necessary part of the treatment it is unable 
to furnish him. 

Muscular exercise for patients who are doing well is de- 
sirable, and perhaps even useful as a mode of treatment. That 
this exercise should take the form of work facilitating the 
execution of the many daily tasks of the sanatorium seems 
economically reasonable and fer se unobjectionable.. In fact 
and in theory, the utilization of the patient’s labor is unob- 
jectionable, provided that labor is an additional and not an 
essential element of the institution’s routine. 

Many sanatoria, however, so arrange the size of the domes- 
tic staff that the assistance of a certain number of patients is 
necessary to keep the sanatorium clean, to carry trays to bed- 
patients, or to do other needful chores. If we keep in mind 
that the apportionment of work to a recovering patient is a 
matter of extremely delicate medical judgment, and that a 
mistake in the direction of giving him too much or too heavy 
work, or of setting him to work too early in the course of his 
recovery, may cause a relapse, perhaps temporary, perhaps 
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lasting and final, we perceive the dangerous position of a 
patient in an institution which feels that it must have just so 
and so many patients to round out the number of its 
domestics. 


Dish-Washing Not a Prophylactic 
IN SUCH a system the patient is always in peril of not being 
given the benefit of the doubt when a window needs washing 
or a floor needs sweeping. It sometimes happens that an 
insufficiently trained nurse imposes upon a_ patient sub- 
ject to hemorrhages a task very likely to bring on another 
hemorrhage. 

Many a woman has had to do more laundering and dish- 
washing in the sanatorium than if she ran a boarding house. 
Not uncommonly this task is assigned to a woman who at 
home has been spared all drudgery by her filial daughters. 
One patient who was developing tuberculosis of the spine, 
was forced to fire a furnace, on the false assumption that his 
groans were counterfeit. 

Nor is it of any satisfaction to a patient who has been 
injured by such a decision to know that his misfortune is 
exceptional. The system of depending upon the work of the 
patients is inherently vicious because it lays the emphasis upon 
getting from them at least a minimum of labor, and not upon 
getting for them a maximum of safety. 


The cure of a tuberculous lung takes a very long time, and ° 


in most cases is never completely accomplished. But fortu- 
nately an arrest of the disease may mean a happy, efficient life, 
unharassed by relapses. ‘Therefore, the admitted truth that 
the sanatorium cannot keep a patient long enough to accom- 
plish his cure, does not excuse the premature dismissal of a 
patient whose lesion might have been arrested in due time, 
simply in order to make room for another suppliant, with 
whom the same sardonic game will be played. 

The argument for this futile and expensive procedure is 
that everyone should be given an opportunity. An opportunity 
for what? ‘This frantic attempt to maintain a rapid circula- 
tion unfortunately creates in the public mind the delusion that 
there is a sufficiency of beds, when in truth no state has 
nearly enough. We have enough beds if incipient cases are to 
be given merely the appearance of health; not nearly enough 
if the patients are to be ensured a safe return to their homes 
and to their work. 

Remember, we are speaking not of the wealthy incipient 
case (for whom indeed the regulation six months is often 
enough), but of the poor factory hand or clerk, who, we know, 
must return to the task of maintaining his family. As it is, 
the rich, who return to a life of comfort, have a long resi- 
dence in the sanatorium; while the poor, who are most in need 
of vigor, are hurried to the firing-lines only half rested. 

We, in the dispensaries, know as no one else knows, the 
tragedy of announcing a relapse to a sanatorium graduate. 
Then it is no time to rehearse the optimistic speeches with 
which we, a year or two ago, urged him to the sanatorium, 
promising him health and strength if only he went to the 
sacred mountain. And this for two sad reasons. First, be- 
cause he is as disillusioned as we anent the benefits of the 
pilgrimage. Second, because some sanatoria will not readmit 
a discharged patient. Perhaps they are afraid of his cynicism. 
So we may as well not broach the unfortunate subject. In 
my own state, the sanatorium will not readmit a poor patient, 
but will accept one who can pay seven dollars per week. 

If the present arbitrarily fixed average of a six months’ 
residence is too short for even the incipient case, we may under- 
stand the futility of our treatment of the curable moderately 
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advanced patient, who should be given one or two or three 
years! Can you realize the torture of turning out a patient 


who is just beginning to have a justifiable hope of health and | 
safety from impending death? Yet this torture is commonly — 
inflicted. And this all the time with the cheerful song on © 


our lips that the state has now done its duty. We show the 


patient the road to life, then cast him down to death—and — 


thus we do our duty. 

And what of the advanced, incurable case? Is there any 
reason for not keeping him until he ends his days as com- 
fortably as possible? Or should we return him, as we do, to 
act as an infecting agent to the workers who must care for 
him-in time stolen from their scant leisure; to the little chil- 
dren, who must find their playroom at his bedside? 

The sanatorium ideal must be to take care of all these— 
and of every one of them adequately: of the curable cases until 


they are cured, of those capable of arrest until they are | 
properly arrested, and of the dying ones until they are 7 


decently and safely dead. And if there are not enough beds— 
and assuredly there are not—then sanatorium officials should 
clamor, continually and pitifully, for more and more, and 
should not tell the public cheerfully that we have almost 
enough. 

The handling of the tuberculosis situation with the present 
number of beds can be accomplished only at the cost of pre- 
ventable suffering to the patients and their friends, and of 
the production of a deplorable cynicism in sanatorium officials. 

I trust the lay reader will not minimize the import of the 
sanatorium’s deficiencies on account of the brevity with 
which they are here recited. My purpose has been rather to 
stir the conscience of the initiated by a summation of the 
familiar than to expatiate upon the obvious. For no one im- 
mersed in tuberculosis work will question the need of agree- 
able food, of bed rest for the febrile, of extreme caution in the 
assignment of exercise, of expertness in the treatment of com- 
plications. But a few words to the laity emphasizing the 
significance of these needs may not be amiss. 


The Cause—Lack of Money 


THIs criticism of sanatorium management is not written in 
bitterness, nor as an attack upon any one person, board or 
sanatorium. It is written with the inevitable emotion of one 
who is. perforce aware of the misfortunes of the tuberculous 
poor. I do not imply that the faults I have pointed out are 
all true of any one sanatorium, nor that any one.of the criti- 
cisms is always applicable to any one institution. «Various 
sanatoria have varying deficiencies—no doubt unwittingly, 
certainly unintentionally. And even excellent institutions 
have occasional lapses from virtue. But in this matter, sins of 
omission, too, are heinous. ‘The purpose of this sketch is to 
focus not a bitter but a kind attention upon our public sana- 
toria on the part of the public, because, after all, the deficien- 
cies are due largely to the lack of financial support. At the 
same time we do blame the sanatorium officials and represen- 
tatives for not keeping the public and its legislature and gover- 
nors constantly informed of the imperative needs of our tuber- 
culosis hospitals. Let us not foolishly lull the somnolent con- 
science of the keepers of the public purse into a wicked sleep. 
Rather Jet us with tales of truthful wrongs rouse that con- 
science to vehement action. 

The practically minded .will at once ask—what is the 
remedy? ‘The remote remedy is obvious—full financial sup- 
port from the public and the state. For all of the defects 
above described are, in the last analysis, due to inadequate 
But adequate financial support will be obtained only 
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after many years of public agitation, preceded, of course, by 
the formation of a proper public sentiment. 

The real question by which the critic of the sanatorium is 
at once confronted, however, is not the remote, but the imme- 
diate remedy. What is to be done now? The answer, al- 
though unpleasant, is the only one which is compatible with 
medical ideals, and the only one which in the long run will 
make for real progress—and that is the sanatorium must not 
accept more patients than it can honestly treat. By pursuing 
this course, the sanatorium will really help those that can be 
helped and will not incur the waste attendant upon the pre- 
mature discharge of patients. And more still, the public will 
have brought home to it that funds are inadequate, when it 
counts the number of applicants who must be denied admissicn 
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because the institutions have not the means for the adequate 
treatment of them. 

The only defense of the short term that has been resorted 
to is that the object of the sanatorium is not the cure but the 
education of the patient. Knowing as we do the kindly 
medical attitude towards patients with incurable diseases, we 
can be sure that this enthusiasm for educating the dying 
rather than for nursing them has been a false enthusiasm fos- 
tered by financial desperation, rather than one honestly pre- 
ferred over the usual medical attitude. That such a false 
enthusiasm may become a fixed attribute both of the medical 
and of the lay mind, is not the least of the dangers attendant 
upon the supine toleration of the present inadequacy of funds 
and solicitude as to the tax-rate. 


Community Health on a National Scale 
By Louis I. Dublin 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


USTRALIA has been an experiment station in 

practical sanitation as well as in social legislation. 

America can profit from this experience all the 

more because the commonwealth of Australia is 
constituted in many respects like our own. The similarity in 
the form of government, the predominantly English race 
stock, the mixture of races from many sources of recent immi- 
gration, and the likeness both in the wealth of natural re- 
sources and other geographical conditions, make the parallel 
with America very striking indeed. 

Recently reports have reached this country from the com- 
mittee appointed by the government to consider “causes of 
death and invalidity in the commonwealth.” ‘These reports, 
_ discussing typhoid, diphtheria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
and the risks of middle age, recount a remarkable achievement 
in the community control of disease. 

The outstanding fact in these reports is the very favorable 
mortality. The general death-rate for males was, in 1914, 
11.7, and for females 9.3 per thousand living. In our own 
registration area the corresponding rates were 14.5 and 12.7 
per thousand. That the Australian figures are not spurious is 
indicated by the good registration conditions in the common- 
wealth. i ‘ 

The effect of the age distribution is more difficult to con- 
sider. Like our own northwestern states, Australia is peopled 
with young men and women and has not as yet its normal 
proportion of aged persons whose death-rate is highest. Stand- 
ardization for age should very appreciably raise the death- 
rates quoted, but they would still be lower than the American 
figures. It is, therefore, especially instructive to find that the 
authorities of Australia are not content with present condi- 
tions, but are planning extensive programs to lower still 
_ further their rates in the future. 

The infant mortality rate in 1913 was 72.2 per thousand 
infants born alive. The lowest rate ever recorded for Aus- 
tralia was 68.5 in 1911; New Zealand had a rate of only 
51.4 in 1914. In the United States, 100 infant deaths per 
thousand births is considered a very good rate and is attained 
even now only by a few of our most progressive cities. “The 
low infant mortality rates of Australia are, moreover, coupled 
with fairly high birth-rates. In 1914 this was slightly over 
28 per thousand with considerable variation in the several 


states. As in European countries and in the United States, 
the birth-rate is falling, having been as high as 44 per thou- 
sand living in New South Wales in 1864, and 38 in Victoria 
in 1870. 

The Australian committee has apparently understood tue 
causes of the past outbreaks of typhoid fever and has outlined 
a most comprehensive program to control the spread of this 
disease in the future. The measures of control outlined are 
exactly those which have proved effective in the United States 
and in Great Britain. These include the introduction of 
water-carriage methods of sewage disposal, improvement in 
the machinery for obtaining early notification of active cases, 
the more extensive provision of hospital accommodations, the 
use of methods for the early discovery of carriers and their 
control when discovered. The death-rates from typhoid 
fever have been much improved in recent years. In 1890, the 
rate for the commonwealth was 37.8 per 100,000 living; in 
1914, this rate was reduced to 12.3. The lowest rate is found 
in Tasmania, 5.5 per 100,000, with Victoria a close second, 
7.5, although in 1890 the latter gave the highest rate, 54.5 
per 100,000. ‘The general conditions in the commonwealth 
compare favorably with the very best conditions in American 
states and cities. 

As in the United States the death-rate from diphtheria has 
been lowered since the introduction of antitoxin; the rate is 
only one-quarter of what it was about twenty-five years ago. 
On the other hand, the disease is more prevalent than ever. 
Equally disquieting is the fact that during recent years the 
death-rate has tended to rise slightly. In 1914, the death-rate 
per 100,000 from diphtheria and croup was 14, which com- 
pares favorably with our rate of 17.9 in the registration area 
in the same year. A valuable discussion is given of the con- 
trol of carriers, which is largely in accord with our own best 
practice. 

The‘report on tuberculosis is especially instructive in view 
of the statement, which was recently given wide circulation in 
America, that certain sections of Australia had virtually suc- 
ceeded in eliminating tuberculosis as a health problem. In 
the entire commonwealth the death-rate from tuberculosis 
(all forms) was 73 per 100,000 in 1914. This rate is 27.7 
per cent lower than the corresponding one for 1905, and 52.3 
per cent lower than our rate for the registration area in 1914. 
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This is a splendid achievement, but it does not mean that the 
spread of tuberculosis has been controlled. The state of 
Victoria, which was singled out by Dr. Heiser, had the 
highest rate in the commonwealth in 1914, 86.4 per 100,000 
living. ‘This is, however, a 33.3 per cent reduction since 1905. 
The lowest rates were found in Queensland, 49.6, and in 
Tasmania, 57.9. The rate for New South Wales was 73.3 
per 100,000. 

The committee is still of the opinion that the existing rates 
are unsatisfactory, in view of the lack of congestion, the 
separate housing of families and the high wages current. An 
instructive discussion of the full plan of control is given in 
the report. Very valuable is the suggestion that the common- 
wealth government cooperate with the state government in a 
vigorous campaign against the disease in any locality in which 
it is more than ordinarily prevalent. This would serve as a 
practical experiment on a large scale and would indicate 
measures which might usefully be applied elsewhere. In some 
respects this resembles the American experiment at Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

The committee is well aware of the importance of venereal 
infection as a public health problem. They point out that few 
deaths are certified as due to syphilis and gonorrhea and to the 
allied condition of alcoholism. Following a method of esti- 
mation used in the city of Paris in 1910, it is computed that 
7,189 deaths in the commonwealth were caused by syphilis in 
one form or another. ‘The figure may well be an over-esti- 
mate, but even if it were only 50 per cent true, it would still 
equal the number of deaths reported from all forms of tuber- 
losis. This should demonstrate to health officers the im- 
portance of attacking the venereal diseases as all other infec- 
tious diseases have been attacked. “The committee advocates 
a vigorous campaign of education. ‘They recommend also 
that the quack must be entirely eliminated in the treatment of 
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venereal diseases; that every medical practitioner must report 
to the health authorities all cases coming to his notice; that 
the health authorities must grant bacteriological or other ex- 
amination required by practitioners for patients; that persons 
who suffer from venereal disease in an infective form and 
who do not place themselves under the care of medical prac- 
titioners be interned until no longer infective; and that the 
government must give hospital care and other requisite ac- 
commodations for the reception and treatment of venereal 
cases. 

The report on risks of middle age recalls vividly the dis- 
cussion in our own country on degenerative diseases. “Che 
committee is much concerned with the heavy mortality after 
middle life from causes due to high blood tension. An inter- 
esting presentation is made of the deaths from apoplexy, from 
pneumonia, from Bright’s disease and from organic heart 
disease. ‘These deaths are attributed to severe muscular exer- 
cise, to nerve strain, to faulty diet, to overindulgence in 
alcohol and tobacco and to syphilis. Realizing that the meas- 
ures against these diseases of high tension must be indirect, 
the committee recommends that the system of medical inspec- 
tion of schools be expanded so that physical defects may be 
corrected in early childhood; that inquiries be made into occu- 
pations involving unduly high tension; that provision be made 
to encourage the early diagnosis and treatment of high tension, 
and that there be a system of oversight of the health of indus- 
trial workers correlated with provisions of temporary relief 
when necessary; also that the present legislation and regula- 
tions concerning the sale of alcohol be reconsidered. Interest- 
ing dietaries are given which are very similar indeed to those 
recently advocated in our own country. 

The reports seem to give a comprehensive outlook on health 
standards and achievements of this progressive democracy of 
the farthest corner of the world. 


Dope Poisoning 
A New Industrial Hazard in the Making of Airplane Wings 
By Alice Hamilton, M. D. 


ORE or less vague references are occurring in 

magazines and daily papers to a new form of 

industrial poisoning from the manufacture of 

airplane wings, which, so it appears, has caused 
a good deal of trouble in England since the outbreak of the 
war. The question arises, How far has it constituted a danger 
for the workmen engaged in preparing the wings for Amer- 
ica’s twenty-two thousand new airplanes? 

To discover just what the danger was, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics asked me to make a tour of the eighteen 
factories which were making airplanes during this last summer 
and to report on the kinds of dope used and the conditions 
under which it is used. A brief abstract of this report has 
just appeared in the Monthly Review of the bureau. It is 
pleasant to be able to say that on the whole my findings were 
reassuring. We do not seem to be faced with the danger 
of repeating the experience of England and Germany in 
dope poisoning, because our manufacturers, encouraged by the 
War Department and the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, have wisely decided to begin at once 
using the safer kind of dope which the British adopted last 


January, after their distressing experience with the dangerous 
ones. 

Dope is a compound applied to the linen which covers 
most of the structure of the airplane for the purpose of tight- 
ening the fabric and making it durable and waterproof. The 
base of dopes is a cellulose compound, either the acetate or 
the nitrate, neither of them poisonous, but dissolved in more 
or less poisonous volatile solvents. Cellulose acetate dope 
is the one which gave so much trouble in England and in 
Germany, and was responsible for the dope poisoning of 
which we read. ‘This is because the best solvent for cellulose 
acetate is tetrachlorethane, sometimes called acetylene tetra- 
chloride, which is closely related to chloroform but four 
times as poisonous. ‘The effects show themselves chiefly in 
the liver, kidneys and heart, and the occupational poisoning 
is called in the British reports, ‘toxic jaundice.” It is the 
same as the toxic jaundice resulting from trinitrotoluene poi- 
soning [the Survey for September 15, page 533], and is 
really an acute degeneration of the liver, together with changes 
in kidneys and heart muscle. Milder cases have gastro- 
intestinal trouble or, in some cases, purely nervous symptoms. 
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Before the war, England, France and Germany were all 
apparently using tetrachloride dopes. It is always difficult 
if not impossible to get any information as to such matters 
from France, but from England and Germany reports of 
trouble among dopers began to come almost simultaneously 
-in 1914, In Germany, poisoning was first discovered in a 
plant in Johannisthal where out of a force of eight dopers 
four were poisoned and one died. ‘Then there were ten men 
poisoned in another factory with one death. This led to an 
analysis of dopes in the University of Berlin and animal ex- 
periments which established the fact that the poison respon- 
sible was tetrachlorethane. We have heard nothing more 
about this from Germany since early in 1915, and we do not 
know whether the recommendations of the scientists and the 
factory inspectors, that the use of these poisonous dopes be 
forbidden, was ever carried out. If they were not, then 
there must have been a great deal of serious industrial poison- 
ing in German airplane works during these years of enormous 
output. 

From England frequent reports have come up to the be- 
ginning of this year when the use of tetrachlorethane dopes 
was finally abandoned, the army and navy calling for only 
those dopes approved as comparatively non-poisonous. In 
England as in Germany the first cases of poisoning among 
airplane dopers surprised and bewildered both doctors and 
employers. It took careful analyses with experiments on 
animals to discover which of the dope solvents was the cause 
of the sickness, for these dopes usually contain, in addition 
to the tetrachlorethane, other volatile poisons such as benzol 
and various alcohols. I cannot give the exact number of 
cases of toxic jaundice in England, but early in 1916 there 
had been some forty-three, with seven deaths, five of them 
women. As small an amount as 10 per cent of tetrachlore- 
thane was said to be dangerous, and English and German 
dopes contained from 40 to 84 per cent. As I said, England 
now uses only the safer varieties of dope. 

_ These safer dopes have as their base cellulose nitrate and 
the solvents are acetone (almost non-poisonous if not quite 
so), amyl acetate which we know as “banana oil,” benzol, 
wood alcohol, fusel oil, and others less important. This means, 
of course, that such dopes are not really safe, for all the 
above are volatile substances having some effect on human 
beings and capable of absorption both through the skin and 
through the lungs, but they are not so dangerous as tetra- 
chlorethane. Benzol_is much the strongest. It is a dangerous 
poison, but it is not used in great quantity in airplane dope. 
Amyl acetate has a disagreeably sweet heavy odor and it 
makes the eyes water and the throat dry so that workmen 
often complain of it and prefer the tetrachlorethane dope 
which is a slow, subtle poison and does not show its nature 
at once. Wood alcohol is the most important of these sol- 
vents, next to benzol, for it may have, even in small doses, 
a harmful effect on the eyes. 


An Industry of Small Shops 


THE eighteen factories which I visited last summer were 
some of them tiny places, employing only one man in doping 
and for only part of his time. Most of them employed at 
the most twe men and only three were large enough to give 
continuous work to more than ten dopers. However the 
industry is expanding all the time and doubtless by now the 
number is decidedly larger than this. I found the men in 
charge quite aware that doping carried with it dangers to 
health, though most of them did not know which were the 
solvents to be dreaded and several were sure banana oil was 
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the most dangerous. The adoption of the nitrate dopes which 
I found in all but five plants—two of these very small— 
seemed to have been decided on for other reasons than that 
of its safety. The doping rooms were usually fair, rarely 
bad, rarely excellent. I think that during this winter those 
managers who are now trusting to natural ventilation will 
find that they must install good exhaust systems for the fumes, 
even if they are using nitrate dopes, for with doping in- 
creasing as it is, windows cannot be relied on for sufficient 
air supply in cold weather. It is quite possible that our experi- 
ence during these coming months may show us that nitrate 
dopes can give fairly serious trouble, even if they are not so 
poisonous as the acetate dopes. 


Some Sickness But No Poisoning 


I pip not find any evidence of toxic jaundice in airplane 
works, though our plants all used tetrachlorethane dopes at 
first. Of course this is not proof that none has occurred. 
American physicians had no reason to suspect, until recently, 
that such a disease might be caused by work in an airplane 
shop, and they would not have thought toxic jaundice in a 
doper had anything to do with this occupation. Still, I doubt 
very much that there have been any such cases. 

The Bureau of Statistics and Information of the New York 
State Industrial Commission, in their bulletin for June of this 
year, publish a report of the inquiry into the danger of the 
airplane industry in the eight factories in that state, two of 
which used tetrachlorethane dope. ‘Their physicians, Dr. Ross 
and Dr. Bell, examined fifty-two dopets and found some dis- 
turbance of health in thirty-five; but no characteristic case of 
tetrachlorethane poisoning was found. 

There are several reasons why our dopers, though using 
dangerous dopes, have escaped the troubles suffered by the 
English and Germans. In the first place, they have never 
been exposed to dope poisoning for a long time continuously. 
I found that out of fifty-three dopers only five had worked as 
long as a year, and only thirteen for more than six months; 
seventeen had been doping for less than a month, twelve for 
one to three months, and eleven for three to six months. Even 
in this short working time, they had usually been exposed inter- 
mittently only, perhaps a few hours out of the day, perhaps 
two or three days in the week. ‘This is the principal reason 
why we have had so little dope poisoning. Another is to be 
found in the fact that much of the doping has been done in the 
open air. Doping rooms are being built now, but sheds or the 
yard were formerly the rule. “There were few wings in 
process of doping, few stacked about in process of drying, few 
men doping at the same time, so that the fumes were not 
heavy. 

All these favorable factors are disappearing, and it may be 
that the air of full doping rooms will produce harmful effects 
on dopers who work all through their day in that atmosphere. 
The solvents I have described are not thoroughly understood 
as yet by special students of poisons and may prove to be more 
serious in character than we now suspect. This coming year 
should teach us a good deal about them. We shall be carrying 
on in our airplane industry a human experiment on a large 
scale in the effects of amyl acetate, acetone, benzol, methyl! 
alcohol and fusel oil, and the results may be quite unexpected. 
For the sake of the dopers we shall hope that the experiment 
may turn out to be negative—as it probably will if intelli- 
gence and care are used in the doping room. At any rate, we 
need not fear that American airplane works will be re- 
sponsible for toxic jaundice in dopers, for the few factories 
which still use acetate dope will probably soon adopt the safer 
dopes. 


MEDICAL DISEASES OF THE WAR 
By A. F. Hurst, M. D. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 151 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of 
the SurvEY, $1.85. 


SHELL SHOCK AND ITS LESSONS 
By G. Elliot Smith, M. D., F. R. S. and 
T. H. Pear. Longmans, Green & Co. 135 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


Will the publication 
of such a book merely 
cause alarm, both for 
friends at home and 
for men who must go? 
Will it but irritate ex- 
isting wounds? ‘The 
authors of Shell Shock 
ask these questions in 


their preface. © The 
topic is painful, they 
acknowledge; one of 


the most grievous as- 
pects of the war. Yet 
there is a greater consideration. As a result 
of the attitude still maintained by the British 
nation as a whole toward even the mildest 
mental abnormality, much exaggerated dis- 
tress of mind exists among the friends of 
soldiers who have suffered “shock.” Where- 
as in the military hospitals much successful 
work in many of these cases has pointed 
the way to a rational treatment of all mental 
disorder—that is, the scientific method known 
as psychiatry. 

This is the reason why Drs. Smith and 
Pear publish their book: that the anxious 
may have encouragement, the soldier be 
given confidence and a demonstration made 
to the entire nation of the proper way to 
care for cases of mental illness. For civilian 
sufferer as well as military may have that 
worst of all fears, the fear of the unknown, 
dispelled by being helped to understand his 
strange sensations, symptoms for the most 
part unusual only to himself. And in this 
newly gained self-knowledge the man hews 
out his own path to health. 

A soldier who has lain buried under the 
debris of a mine explosion for some time, 
perhaps overcome temporarily by asphyx- 
iating fumes, has not “lost his senses.” On 
the contrary, his senses are painfully alert. 
Light and sound are anguish to him. He 
knows that he is not reacting to them as 
normal people act. The symptoms which 
he perceives in himself are associated in his 
mind with madness. Therefore, he reasons, 
I must be mad, too. And this may indeed 
be the end if the relief of self-understanding 
be not brought promptly to him. 

Such treatment demands the special hos- 
pital, with its proper degree of isolation; 
the trained psychiatrist, knowing just the 
right blend of “sympathetic firmness,” and 
the technique of that penetrating attention 
which, seeming to follow the patient’s lead, 
yet leads him further on toward self-inter- 
pretation. 

Actual functional disorders—deafness, mu- 
tism, or blindness, or all three successively or 
at once, resulting from shock—mustbe treated 
according to the need of the individual case, 
say Smith and Pear. These physicians re- 
port less enthusiastically than does Hurst 
the value of hypnotism in such cases. They 
consider that hypnotism alone should never 
be regarded as sufficient treatment, though 
it may undoubtedly be of assistance. In- 
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stances are given of the disappearance of 
such functional troubles, as that of the sol- 
dier who, blind from shock, recovered his 
sight on being thrown into the water, and 
the two cases of mutism cured simultaneously 
by the report of Rumania’s entry into the 
war. The antics of a film comedian cured 
a case of deaf-mutism, whose first auditory 
sensation was that of his own laughter. 
A patient of Hurst’s regained his speech 
soon after hearing the doctor’s audible in- 
structions to the nurse not to let anyone 
come to visit the patient, not even his wife 
and child, until he could speak. 

Drs. Smith and Pear make this war experi- 
ence the basis of appeal for improved meth- 
ods of treatment at home. Discussion of that 
very important document, the report of a 
committee appointed in 1911 to consider re- 
forms in the treatment of insane in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and published in July, 
1914, was prevented by the momentous events 
of war. But war has only intensified the 
plea for saner methods. England, say the 
authors of Shell Shock, is far behind France, 
Germany and America in her attitude to- 
ward mental disease, in her provision for 
early treatment, and in her facilities for 
research in psychiatry. The nation should 
mark the lesson so sternly taught by the war, 
and learn by the illustrations of improvement 
of these soldiers whose experience of shell 
shock is in many cases only the last straw 
needed to break them down, how sane and 
sure may be the scientific treatment of men- 
tal disease, how important it is that aid be 
given early. 

Dr. Hurst discusses also certain common 
diseases in the war, such as trench fever, 
dysentery and paratyphoid, and shows how 
infections received at this time may linger 
and revive through many years in other 
forms. Both books are proof—were proof 
needed—of the nations’ need for medical 
officers of highest training and caliber; they 
challenge every country to guard its health 
and prepare to guard it better, for the sake 
of the common weal, social as well as phy- 
sical. GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


Tue MorHer AND HER CHILD 

By William S. and Lena K. Sadler. 

McClurg & Company. 456 pp. 

$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

This book is written for mothers, fathers 
and everyone who has to do with the care of 
the child. It consists of three parts: Part 
one, dealing with the mother until the birth 
of the child; part two, with the infant until 
the weaning period; and part three, with 
the problem connected with the care and 
bringing up of the child until adolescence. It 
therefore covers a larger field than most 
of these treatises for the laity, which con- 
fine themselves either to the welfare of the 
child or of the mother. 

The book can be regarded as a success as 
it is both entertaining and instructive, and 
it contains a surprisingly large amount of 
material tinctured with good common sense. 
It can, therefore, be recommended to those 
to whom it is addressed. 

As in every book, there are some things 
which the reviewer would prefer to have 
somewhat different. In this connection it 
would seem that it was hardly necessary to 
describe the length and technique of twi- 
light sleep, but would have been quite suf- 
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ficient to pass judgment upon its defects and 
advantages. 


Again we would have liked to have ‘< 


seen more greatly emphasized the grave 
danger of infection to infants through tu- — 
berculous mothers or attendants. 
likewise appear that the advantages of wet 
nurses are rather underestimated. 


However, these defects are minor and few 


and, no doubt, will be looked after in a ~ 
subsequent edition. The book can be highly 
recommended, and will most certainly be 
helpful to many mothers and a source of 
comfort in times of trouble. 

ALFRED F. Hess. 


THE Book oF HoME NurRsING 
By Frances Campbell. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 271 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey $1.35. 

Have you had an invalid in the home 
or someone who is sick, but not sick enough 
to require the skill of a trained nurse? 
Have you found yourself suddenly respon- 
sible for the care of a bed-ridden person? 
Perhaps your big brother has broken his 
leg, or your sister is exhausted, and the 
doctor says she must stay in bed and be 
made comfortable and rest. Do you feel 
that it is hardly necessary to go into the 
expense of sick-room utensils for this short 
period of illness, and yet do the furnishings 
that are comfortable in health seem in- 
adequate now? If you are puzzled to know 
the best way to keep track of the medicines 
or how to effect quarantine in a minor con- 
tagious case, if you have forgotten how 
to sterilize milk, or make gruel, then The 
Book of Home Nursing, by Frances Campbell 
will be a real friend to you. The chapter 
on emergencies deserves your especial at- 
tention, for it touches upon the accidents of 
everyday home-life, and gives instructions 
that can be carried out in an average house- 
hold. 

Writing in an easily readable style with 
now and then a little flash of humor, Mrs. 
Campbell has brought together simple every- 
day facts that should be of great value to one 
who, unused to the profession of nursing, 
is suddenly forced to think and plan for the 
comfort of an invalid. 

JANE E. HircHcock. 


SANITATION PRACTICALLY APPLIED 

By Harold Bacon Wood, D. P. H. John - 

Wiley & Sons. Inc. 473 pp. Price $3; 

by mail of the Survey $3.20. 

The author defines his book as a “corol- 
lary to the numerous excellent treatises on 
the theory of hygiene, and the laboratory 
manuals.” His audience is primarily the 
man in the field, who is anxious to know 
exactly how this task of sanitation of homes, 
factories, schools and communities has 
actually been accomplished, that he may 
profit thereby. But the employer, too, and 
the employe, business manager and public 
official will find practical direction in the 
well printed pages. Here, too, is enlight- 
enment for the student of affairs whose in- 
terest has been aroused in this movement 
for a new and thorough public health and 
whose further questions deserve intelligent 
reply. 

It seems to be part of the author’s creed 
that the work to be done is of more im- 
portance than the agency to do it. In the 
chapters on housing and school hygiene, for 
example, he avoids reference to the debated 
question whether these are in the bailiwick 
of the department of health or that of edu- 
cation or of the building commission or other 
municipal bureau. There is no mistaking his 
conception of what should be done, however, 
by whichever local agency has, in the pres- 
ent organization of society, the responsibility 
for these things. 

That Dr. Wood’s pages have a convincing 
quality as well as a clearness of detail, is 
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hardly remarkable when one recalls his ex- 
perience in public health work in western 
cities and in the state departments of Miss- 
issippi and West Virginia. 

(Cush 


How to Avow INFECTION 

By Charles V. Chapin. Harvard Uni- 

versity Press. 88 pp. Price $.50; by mail 

of the Survey, $.55. 

When sanitarians of earlier years used to 
say that for every death from typhoid fever 
some one ought to be hung, the “some- 
one” really meant the councilman, health 
officer or landlord who had allowed the de- 
fective sewerage to go uncorrected. The 
modern sanitarian offers to the victim him- 
self a share of the blame for his discomfort. 
For good health is not simply a matter of 
medicines and cures; it is to a strikingly 
large extent a matter of everyday informa- 
tion and common-sense. 

Not often is the needed authoritative in- 
formation made available in a form so 
compact and so interesting as that of Dr. 
Chapin’s little pocket volume. It illustrates 
the changed emphasis from cure to preven- 
tion; from the dread of germs to the confi- 
dence that they can be avoided. Science, 
true enough, has discovered some disagree- 
able facts; it has also blazed a plain trail 
from uncertainty into truth, and the marks of 
this trail are Dr. Chapin’s subject. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND HYGIENE (Revised 
Edition) 

By Milton J. Rosenau. D. Appleton & 

Company. 1374 pp. Price, $6.50; by mail 

of the Survey, $6.85. 

This is a special “military edition” of Dr. 
Rosenau’s splendid book reviewed recently 
in these columns. By far the larger portion 
of the book is the same as in the earlier edi- 
tion; but the new chapters on trench fever, 
gas poisoning, war nephritis, shell shock and 
others, will be read attentively by many who 
are looking for careful pronouncements on 
these matters. There are also discussions of 
the organization and duties of the sanitary 
corps, sanitation of barracks and trenches, 
personal hygiene of the soldier, and other 
practical desiderata that have value for the 
layman—he is a civilian, these days—as well 
as for those in actual military charge. 

One thing is amazingly evident: The 
measures to control and to prevent disease 
are very largely identical in camp or in 
villages. Sanitation is essentially but little 
affected by political embroilments, save as 
these emphasize more urgently than “educa- 
tional campaigns” of calmer days have 
usually done, the worth of human health. 
Certainly a fresh grip is given that time- 
dulled slogan, “the war against disease.” 

Gus: 


HEALTH AND Disease: THEIR DETERMINING 
FACTORS 

By Roger I. Lee, M-D. Little, Brown & 

Co. 378 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 

Survey $1.91. 

Said a medical examiner at one of the re- 
cruiting stations, recently, “It is just as 
important to know what is the normal as to 
detect disease.” Such an ideal seems to have 
been in Dr. Lee’s purpose when he wrote 
the present volume. For he gives not so 
much symptoms and treatments as condi- 
tions out of which symptoms develop. And 
he lays emphasis on the significance of these 
conditions for the community quite as much 
as for the individual. 

Sane, comprehensive, interesting and up- 
to-the-minute are the chapters on such fa- 
miliar themes as air, food, exercise,—chap- 
ters, be it confessed, to which one turns 
with apprehension of ennui. Dr. Lee clas- 
sifies the more common diseases which he 
discusses according to the conditions out 


of which they may come, conditions so fa- 
miliar as to breed too often a fatal con- 
tempt. One feels that, at last, the subject 
is set upright, solid, and on its feet. Satis- 
factory, too, it is to find that within the range 
of subjects in which the community’s inter- 
est is presupposed, are both occupational 
diseases and the activities of a department 
of health, including school hygiene and vital 
statistics. 
Gus. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
By W. S. Williams, M. D. Present Day 
Problems Series, Richard G. Badger. 106 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.06. 
THE RicHT To WorK 
By J. Elliot Ross, C. S. P., Ph. D. Devin- 
Adair Co. 106 pp. Price $i; by mail of 


the Survey $1.10. 


Two books on un- 
employment, after 
more than two years 
of unprecedented in- 
dustrial activity, at a 
time when public in- 
terest is absorbed by 
the conduct and issues 
of the war, both books 
dealing with the sub- 
ject as a permanent 
social evil and dis- 
cussing its industrial 
as well as its personal 
aspects—though both are written with a 
definite religious appeal—this signifies, in- 
deed, a break with the American tradition 
of laissez faire between crises which com- 
pel popular attention. 

The general motive and subject matter 
apart, however, the two books have little 
in common. Mr. Williams’ essay is rather 
a superficial affair. His material is, for 
the most part, antiquated and ill digested. 
His presentation is hazy and full of mis- 
statements. His unsound economics are fla- 
vored here and there by unsound theology. 
Anarchist teaching, the movement for a 
shorter working day and industrial disputes 
are jumbled together with more plausible ex- 
planations as causes of unemployment. 

He believes that Germany has a compul- 
sory system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment and that the British system cf labor 
exchanges was modeled on a German ex- 
ample. He is misinformed on the manner 
of its operation and speaks of its results as 
something to be expected in the distant 
future. He is almost a decade behind in 
his knowledge of legislation and_ social 
movements, such as vagrancy laws and 
mothers’ pensions, in this country. He advo- 
ates prohibition of the industrial employment 
of women and the placement of the children 
of the “submerged” in institutions. 

Mr. Ross defends the right to work as 
an essentially Christian doctrine, in line 
with the teachings of the early fathers. He 
presents both a remedial and a preventive 
program, in essentials consistent with the 
most authoritative modern ideas, emphasiz- 
ing the need for machinery which would 
stop the drift of sober and normal workers 
into the class of the unemployable. He sup- 
ports unemployment insurance and a great 
extension of public provision for organizing 
the labor market, including a national agency 
which would add to the mobility of labor. 

In telling phrases the author stigmatizes 
an industrial education which makes no 
effort to maintain a proper ratio between 
supply and demand in a given trade. He 
would legislate against overtime to make 
possible a wiser planning of production and 
shares the belief, increasingly gaining 
ground, that fluctuations in employment can 
be materially lessened by a planning of 
public works with a view to maximum ab- 
sorption of labor at times of industrial de- 
pression. This book is to be recommended 
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both for its careful diagnosis of the evil and 
for its thoughtful contributions to the forma- 
tion of a national policy. 

Bruno LAsKeEr. 


PATRIOTS IN THE MAKINGC—WuaT AMERICA 
CAN LeaRN FROM FRANCE AND GERMANY 

By Jonathan French Scott, Ph.D. D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. 263 pp. Price $1.50; by 

mail of the Survey $1.60. 

This volume is a cursory examination 
of education in France and Germany during 
the nineteenth century, with a view to es- 
timate how successfully and how wisely 
these countries have taught the spirit of pa- 
triotism to their people. Five of the total 
nine chapters are devoted to France, one 
is given to Germany, while the remaining 
three are devoted to a presentation of the 
lessons which we should draw from French 
and German experience. 

Dr. Scott’s study of educational tenden- 
cies in modern France, though reasonably 
complete, is not especially clear. Much 
less so is his very scanty treatment of these 
same tendencies in Germany. Nevertheless 
we must agree with his conclusion that, 
avoiding the errors of both these countries, it 
would be possible to “make of education in 
America a great political instrument which 
shall lay a psychological foundation for a 
strong national defense and at the same 
time restrain chauvinism, and pave the way 
for a realization of the human brotherhood. 
On the one hand can be inculcated that 
self-sacrificing devotion to the fatherland 
which inspires the schools of France and 
Germany. On the other hand can be de- 
veloped that true friendship toward other 
countries which must inevitably precede the 
complete attainment of international amity.” 

James G. McDonatp. 


AMERICAN IDEALS 

Edited by Norman Foerster and W. W. 

Pierson, Jr. Houghton Mifflin Company, 

326 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

vey $1.35. 

This anthology of notable utterances by 
twenty Americans—supported by five for- 
eigners—on the American conceptions of 
liberty and union, state and nation, democ- 
racy and foreign policy, is meant to clarify 
our vision of American ideals. As a matter 
of fact, unaccompanied by notes which would 
explain their historical occasion or signi- 
ficance, these unrelated speeches, essays and 
poems only make confusion more confounded. 

The volume may provide useful material 
for the preparation of patriotic addresses 
for those who have little of their own to 
say—in point of style, the selection is ad- 
mirable; but it is not arranged for ready 
reference and does not stimulate consecutive 
reading. 

Bie: 


COMMUNITY WoRK 

By Frank H. T. Ritchie. The Association 

Press. 102 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 

the Survey $.81. 

The author writes after an experience of 
years as a boys’ work secretary in city 
Y. M. C. A. work, and after nearly ten 
years with the Boys’ Work Department of 
the International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. He sets forth the need of community 
work in which the existing agencies of 
church, school, and municipality shall be 
used to their full extent, and also sets 
forth what the Y. M. C. A. community sec- 
retaries have been able to accomplish in a 
number of places, some having association 
buildings and some without buildings. 

The book is full of suggestions on or- 
ganization and methods, and will be found 
very helpful to anyone interested in con- 
ducting work for boys and young men on a 
community-wide basis. 

Bey Baud: 
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HE poster campaign against alcohol of 

the Boston Associated Charities has been 
sending to county fairs an alcohol-education 
exhibit for children. It is a merry-go-round 
of painted manikins, each carrying a jingle. 
For example, the baseball player as he comes 
around carries the following: 


“No nips for me!” says the great Ty Cobb, 
“They dim my eye for the batting job.” 


The soldier says: 

“Preparedness means no alcohol. 
Officers say, ‘Don’t drink at all 

For even a little rum or rye 

Makes it harder to hit the bull’s-eye.’” 


The mother with the baby warns against 
patent medicines. “The reason they make 
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aw 


AGAINST 
ALCOHOL 


THESE MANIKINS MAKE LIFE MORE GAY 
BY PREACHING TEMP’RANCE WHILE THEY PLAY 


you feel so frisky, is often because they are 
made of whiskey,” while the little white- 
capped nurse tells the visitor to the county 
fair that 


“Alcohol opens the door to disease, 
Tuberculosis, 
Liver cir-rho-sis! 

Avoid its use as a medicine, please.” 


The little fellow at the top, wildly turning 
a windmill where the wind is kind enough 
to blow, telis the passing small boy that 
“Safety first means no alcohol, a drink or 
two and I might fall.” 


But the special favorite with the children 
is the little German girl with the pigtails 
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ped 


who tells of careful experiments showing the 
effect of about half a pint of beer on students’ 
mental arithmetic. Thus: 


“Joss was a gentleman, learned and kind, 
‘Go to,’ he said, ‘I will try and find 
Whether the children who never take beer 
Do sums better with heads more clear.’ 
So to some he gave little, to others none, 
And what de you think, when the sums were 

done, 
The scholars who had no beer in their glass 

Were nine per cent better than the rest of 

the class.” 


The merry-go-rounds can be boxed and 
sent to any child-welfare or health exhibit. 


COM 


ADMINISTERING SEPARA- 
TION ALLOWANCES 


ESIDES its work in France, in the 

Red Cross home service, and in 
recreation at the cantonments, organized 
social service may be facing another big 
draft on its workers. The war risk in- 
surance act, which went into effect the 
first of this month, provides only $100,- 
000 for the expense of administering all 
.its work—insurance, compensation and 
the $141,000,000 appropriated for sep- 
aration allowances for the families of 
soldiers and sailors. 

Much of this work can be done readily 

from Washington, including the separa- 
tion allowances for wives and children, 
which will be paid on easily furnished 
proof of marriage and paternity. But 
the allowances for fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters and grandchildren de- 
pend upon proof of dependence. Here 
is where private social agencies may be 
called upon, for, as Lee K. Frankel, 
president of the New York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, 
in session this week at Binghamton, put 
it, the government appropriation for ad- 
ministration will not suffice to employ 
visitors for the applications, which may 
number several hundred thousand in all 
parts of the country, yet a fair and sym- 
pathetic administration of the act de- 
mands trained investigators. Without 
them, abuses similar to those under the 
present pension law may creep in, Dr. 
Frankel said. Moreover, any sort of 
breakdown in the administration is sure 
to defeat the purpose of the act, which 
was, “to safeguard and care for the fami- 
lies of those who serve the colors. 
The free-will expression of duty on the 
part of an independent people to their 
protectors and defenders” based on the 
belief that ‘“‘no soldier or sailor can do 
his full duty if he has reason to believe 
that his near and dear ones at home are 
improperly provided for.” 

Such service must be skilled—‘the 
use of the well-meaning tyro in the intri- 
cate task of social service is a thing of 
the past.” To cut the knot Dr. Frankel 
offered the following: 


I would, therefore, recommend to the mem- 
bers of this conference who are on the 
directorates of social agencies having in their 
employ men and women properly trained and 
qualified to do investigational work in the 
home, that they offer the services of these 
men and women to the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau if such service be needed and de- 
sired. This may mean that the societies 
will be required to continue the salaries of 
such employes. They will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that this is their con- 
tribution to an efficient administration of the 
family allowance act upon the success of 
which the proper conduct of the war may 
depend. 


Dr. Frankel believed that this is the 
best of all times to survey public char- 
itable institutions, to put in cost-account- 
ing systems, and to do everything possible 
to introduce economy. But at the best, 
he believed the social workers of the 
state will have to back up the institu- 
tions in asking increased appropriations 
of the legislature. As a basis for this 
he quoted from estimated budgets for 
the year 1917 submitted to the Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Institutions of New York city 
as follows: 


Hospitals showed an average estimated 
increase of 16.1 per cent, institutions for the 
care of children 8.73 per cent, relief agencies 
21.79 per cent, day nurseries 60.69 per cent, 
institutions for the delinquent 7.67 per cent, 
employment agencies 14.71 per cent, homes 
for the aged 13.8 per cent, agencies for the 
education of the handicapped 11.29 per cent, 
settlement and educational institutions 22.48 
per cent, schools for technical education 10.04 
per cent and vacation homes 24.12 per cent. 
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THE PRESIDENT GOES TO A 
UNION MEETING 


HEN a president of the United 

States journeys several hundred 
miles from Washington to deliver an 
address at a union convention, little 
more is needed to indicate the position 
of importance occupied by labor. That 
is what happened last Monday morning, 
when Woodrow Wilson appeared on the 
platform at Buffalo, at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Wilson’s dis- 
cussion of the war and his appeal for 
continued production served to empha- 
size the point further. Said the Presi- 
dent: 


If we are true friends of freedom—our 
own or anybody else’s—we will see that the 
power of this country and the productivity of 
this country is raised to its absolute maxi- 
mum and that absolutely nobody is allowed 
to stand in the way of it. 


When I say that nobody ought to be al- 
lowed to stand in the way, I don’t mean that 
they shall be prevented by the power of 
government, but by the power of the Ameri- 
can spirit. If we are to do this great thing 
and show America to be what we believe her 
to be, the greatest hope and energy in the 
world, then we must stand together night 
and day until the job is finished. 

Now, to “stand together’ means that no- 
body must interrupt the processes of our 
energy if the interruption can possibly be 
avoided without. the absolute invasion of 
freedom. To put it concretely, that means 
this: Nobody has a right to stop the proc- 
esses of labor until all the methods of con- 
ciliation and settlement have been exhausted, 
and I might as well say right here that I 
am not talking to you alone. You sometimes 
stop the courses of labor, but there are others 
who do the same. I am speaking of my own 
experience, when I say that you are reason- 
able in a larger number of eases than the 
capitalists. 


At the same time that the President 
was speaking in Buffalo, the tremendous 
importance of the workers in connection 
with winning a war was further indi- 
cated by the presence in this country of 
a special mission of the British Minis- 
try of Munitions, which for several 
weeks has been visiting various indus- 
trial centers, conferring with employers, 
labor men, government officials and 
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others on questions connected with the 
continuous and rapid production of mu- 
nitions of war. 

At a meeting last Monday morning 
in New York city, under the auspices 
of the Committee on Women in Indus- 
try of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, members 
of the visiting delegation discussed the 
substitution of women for men in Brit- 
ish munition factories and some of the 
problems connected therewith. Other 
meetings were proceeding at the same 
time with groups of employers and sim- 
ilar meetings were held last week with 
organized labor bodies. 

One of the points emphasized by the 
commissioners at all of their New York 
meetings as elsewhere, was the impor- 
tance of dealing directly with organized 
labor. At the luncheon given to the 
commissioners on their arrival in New 
York, by the Mayor’s Committee on 
National Defense, Sir Stevenson Kent, 
the head of the mission, himself a large 
employer, declared that the success of 
the Ministry of Munitions was due in 
large part to the adherence of organized 
labor. | 

On Monday, speaking of the substi- 
tution of women for men, Commissioner 
Baillie said: “If we in England had 
attempted to do this without an agree- 
ment with the unions we should have 
had trouble.” 

At a meeting with the Central Fed- 
erated Union the Englishmen were hard 
put to answer a delegate’s question as to 
what they thought of the failure of the 
United Statesto follow England in really 
taxing excess war profits. They had not 
come here to advise or criticize America, 
they said, but one of them ventured to 
relate that when he first arrived he went 
to hear a debate in Congress. Congress 
was talking about taxing war profits. 
And when he returned to Washington 
several months later, he again dropped 
in on Congress—and Congress was stil] 
talking about taxing war profits! 

A solemn and moving appeal to Amer- 
ica to help Europe “rebuild her faith” 
was made at the luncheon of the mayor’s 
committee by Commissioner Garrod. 
He spoke of the terrible loss of life be- 
cause of which “there will lie over 
Europe for a century a cloud of depres- 
sion and dejection.” ‘In addition to 
these personal losses,” he went on, 


there is the deeper loss, which I shall call 
the loss of faith. That this war should have 
been waged at all; that it should have come 
as it did, and that it should have been fought 
with the unspeakable horror and cruelty that 
have characterized it, has caused the de- 
struction of everything in which men for- 
merly believed—their faith in justice and 
freedom and humanity. 


The problems of the war are nothing com- 
pared to the problems which will come after 
the war. There are both practical and moral 
tasks ahead of us, and we shall turn to 
America for help in meeting them. We have 
got to rebuild our cities, but also we have 
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got to rebuild the hearts of men, to re- 
establish in them the old faith in the ele- 
mental principles of justice and freedom and 
humanity. 


FINDING OUT WHAT’S IN A 
SOLDIER’S HEAD 


HE psychological examination of 

men drafted for the new National 
Army, with a view to giving them “in- 
telligence ratings,” is now going on at 
four of the cantonments—Camp Dev- 
ens, Massachusetts, Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, Camp Lee, Virginia, and Camp 
Taylor, Kentucky. Never before have 
examinations of this kind been given to 
so large a number of adults. It is still 
too early, of course, to predict what 
uses the results may have for science— 
and for its practical applications to 
living—but the immediate use to be 
made of them in the camps and: the 
method of giving them have been de- 
scribed by one of the seven psycholo- 
gists who, largely through the efforts 
of the National Committee on Provision 
for the Feebleminded, came together to 
work out the method in use. ‘This is 
W. V. Bingham, of the division of ap- 
plied psychology, of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

It should be clearly understood, 
says Mr. Bingham, that shere are two 
distinct uses for the “‘intelligence ratings” 
which are given the men as a result of 
these psychological examinations. One 
of these uses is military and consists in 
furnishing commanding officers with a 
list of the rating of each man in his com- 
mand by which he may, if he chooses, 
be guided in selecting men for promo- 
tion, or for special duties requiring more 
than average intelligence and mental 
quickness. The other use is medical, 
and is the thing more specifically sought 
—to find men who are so markedly be- 
low average intelligence as to demand 
serious consideration for discharge, or 
for assignment to work as laborers or 
to other simple manual work under care- 
ful supervision. 

Mr. Bingham thus describes the gen- 
eral method of giving the tests: 


The men of each company are divided 
into four groups of 75 to 80 each. Each 
group is first given a simple literacy test 
which takes about five minutes and shows 
only which of the men can read and write. 
This is only a preliminary examination, 
necessary because of the difference in pro- 
cedure in examining men who can and who 
can not read and write. The illiterates are 
withdrawn at this point to be given examina- 
tions for manual skill. 


All those who can read are then given 
the “group-intelligence examination.” This 
takes 40 to 50 minutes. Each recruit is sup- 
plied with a pencil and a printed form, but 
the tasks he is called on to perform do not 
call for any writing. “Make a mark in the 
largest square in this row of squares” is one 
of the simplest of the exercises, which every 
recruit can do. Successive exercises are 
more and more difficult, until the last of the 
first 10 may be something like this: “At the 
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command ‘Go,’ cross out the letter just be- 
fore C and draw a circle around the third 
letter before K.—Go!” 


The next test may be reading aloud by the 
examiner of sets of figures to test “memory 
span.” 
of from three to nine figures the men are 
allowed 10 to 15 seconds in which to write 
down as much as they can remember of the 
set. 


Various tests follow: Sentences whose 
words are not in proper order, arith- 
metical problems from the very easiest 
to those that tax the ingenuity with- 
out calling for much computation, choos- 
ing one of several words which com- 
pletes a sentence, picking out analogies, 
etc. Those who did not get good rat- 
ings are then re-examined in a group to 
discover whether they are merely slow 
or are of low-grade intelligence. ‘They 
are allowed practically all the time they 
wish. Any who do not then make a sat- 
isfactory showing are grouped with the 
illiterates, and all these—illiterates and 
literates who have done well in the ex- 
aminations—are given tests for manual 
skill and ingenuity. 

After further individual examination 


those who receive the poorest ratings are — 


likely to be considered for discharge, 
or as suited only for manual work under 
supervision. "Those who show up par- 
ticularly well in either mental or man- 
ual ability are brought to the notice’ of 
their company commanders as men who 
may be given assignments calling for 
superior ability. 

The aims of the entire psychological 
examination, says Mr. Bingham, 


are to measure native intelligence and abil- 
ity, not schooling; to disclose what a man 
can do with his head and hands, not what 
he has learned from books; and to help the ~ 
medical officers quickly to discover and sift 
out the extremely incompetent, and thus pre- 
vent the inefficiency and injustice resulting 
from putting men in places which they are 
not qualified to fill. 


COPPER AND SHIP STRIKES 
SETTLED 


OLLOWING tthe success of the 
President’s Labor Commission in ad- 
justing the strike in the Globe-Miami 
district in Arizona, equal success has 
been achieved in the Clifton-Morenci- 
Metcalf district. The production of 
copper in this district, where 10,000,000 
pounds a month is the normal output, 
has therefore been resumed: Six thou- 
sand men were involved in the strike. 
As in the Globe district, the commis- 
sion has provided for the existence and 
recognition of. grievance committees, by 
whom, with representatives of the com- 
pany, all future grievances are to be ad- 
justed. One of the features of the strike 
in this district was a demand to. have 
the wage scale, which has always been 
lower than in other districts in Arizona, 
raised to the level prevailing elsewhere. 
This question was considered too difficult 


After the examiner has read a set 
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for the commission to settle in the time 
at its disposal. Accordingly, Hywel 
Davies, who has frequently acted as a 
mediator for the Department of Labor, 
was appointed ‘‘administrator,” to de- 
termine whether ‘‘any adjustment of the 
wage scale is called for, in order to se- 
cure a fair living wage, having regard 
to the higher cost of living, to the efh- 
ciency or lack of efficiency, and to the 
financial ability of the companies.” 

It is provided that if the wage scale 
fixed upon by the administrator is such 
as to leave a fair profit to the company, 
it will at once be “‘promulgated”’ by the 
commission, and go immediately into ef- 
fect. If, however, it does not allow for 
a fair profit, the commission will recom- 
mend to the President an increased sell- 
ing price for copper. 

It is evident that the commission in- 
tends that this decision shall be final 
and remove all possibility of future 
strikes in the copper regions for the dura- 
tion of the war. One of the paragraphs 
in the agreement that was accepted in 
the Globe-Miami district and presum- 
ably included in the more recent agree- 
ment is the following: 


It is understood that this machinery will 
take the place of strikes or lockouts during 
the period of the war and no other method 
for regulating relations between employers 
and employes shall be substituted except by 
mutual agreement. 


THE NEW SCHOOL SPIRIT IN 
JAPAN 


NE country after another is re- 

vealing that it is in the throes of 
an educational upheaval as a result of 
the general prying and loosening effect 
of the war. One of the latest is Japan, 
which is discussing needed reforms in 
much the same language that western 
countries are doing. A professor in the 
Tokio Imperial University, Dr. S. Os- 
hima, has expressed his views in the 
Japan Magazine, quoted by the East 
and West News. 2 

Dr. Oshima begins by declaring that 
Japan has been teaching her children to 
become good Japanese, but in future 
“she will have to teach them to be ex- 
emplary citizens of the world as well.” 
Greater emphasis must also be laid on 
thorough scientific training and a more 
efficient application of scientific knowl- 
edge. Iwo reforms are declared to be 
already in progress: ‘The first is an 
extension of the term for education, the 
other is the improvement of normal 
school training.” 

In primary schools, where the usual 
term is six years beginning at the age 
of seven, progress is declared to be less 
satisfactory than in European and Amer- 
ican schools. Defective text-books may 
be somewhat to blame, but the chief 
cause Dr. Oshima declares to be the 
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time required to learn the native ideo- 
graphs. Young Japanese have to spend 
years, he says, trying to memorize the 
characters before they can read text- 
books well enough to get any benefit 
from them. 

Normal school education, he says, de- 
mands immediate improvement. At pres- 
ent, those who have completed the six 
years’ course at the primary schools may 
enter the preparatory class at the nor- 
mal school and, after a year’s probation, 
become regular candidates for the four 
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years’ course. ‘Iwo factions, says Dr. 
Oshima, exist among Japanese educa- 
tors: 


One is represented by graduates of the 
higher normal schools; the other by alumni 
of the imperial university. It is agreed that 
the present system of. normal training turns 
out teachers all of whom are too much after 
the same pattern. Many of these alleged in- 
structors go to their work without any proper 
sense of the meaning of education. They are 
impracticables. Far too little encouragement, 
or insistence, is given to a liberal course of 
reading. Teachers who have never been 
allowed to do anything they were not told to 
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do naturally lack initiative, enterprise and 
spirit. These characteristics react on the 
pupil, stunting the natural ability of the 
rising generation. Pupils attain manhood un- 
prepared for citizenship in a great nation! 
Herein lies the chief argument for the 
improvement of normal education. Japan 
wants teachers neither stereotyped or me- 
chanical, but men and women intelligently 
developed, individually, and inspired by a 
spirit of energy and progress that will urge 
forward the budding minds under their 
guidance. The present system trains teach- 
ers like carpenters, masons or shoemakers. 
This is not a proper method in pedagogy. 


In addition to what has been sug- 
gested, there must also be a reform in 
the subjects taught. Teachers must have 
more knowledge of the world, of poli- 
tics and of government. Greater atten- 
tion must be given to the scientific care 
of body and mind. ‘Today, teachers in 
Japanese schools know almost nothing 
about life and government—they are not 


allowed to know. As graduates of the - 


higher schools, they have not learned 
anything about sociology. “They are un- 
fitted for conditions that must confront 
the rising generation. ‘Japan has al- 
ready learned that the future of any 
nation depends on the efficiency of its 
educators.” 


AS TO HOW THE VOTE WAS 
WON 


HE results of the suffrage and 

municipal elections in New York 
were told briefly in the Survey last 
week, while in this issue we have some 
notes from the personal experience of 
two social workers who took an active 
part in street-corner speaking. Mrs. 
Simkhovitch, however, modestly refrains 
from telling of the campaigning, “close 
to the ground” as political wiseacres 
put it, which she did in the neighborhood 
of Gani House, and which other 
settlement residents did throughout 
Greater New York. 

There was, of course, a very thorough 
canvass of all the men and women of 
the neighborhood in behalf of suffrage. 
The district leaders of the political par- 
ties, all of whom are well known at the 
settlement, were frequently met in 
friendly ways, and it was evident long 
before election that suffrage had no 
party opposition in the district—not one 
of the captains opposed it, and both the 
Tammany and Socialist men were ac- 
tively for it. 

When the polls opened at six on elec- 
tion morning, Mrs. Simkhovitch was 
discovered seated on a precarious camp- 
stool, wearing a broad, yellow votes- 
for-women sash. There she sat for eleven 
mortal hours, fortified from time to time 
by a fat ham sandwich in one hand, 
a hard-boiled egg in the other. 

Every voter as he came up, she greeted 
by name. And, as the law prohibits 
electioneering so near the booths sacred 
to democracy, she found other means 
of greeting. 


“Good morning, Mr. Guglielmo. You 
see I am here. How is little Angela’s 
sty ?” 

As a man and a father Mr. Guglielmo 
was flattered, and as a neighbor he knew 
that something was expected of him. 
Here was his friend—the whole neigh- 
borhood’s best friend—asking of him 
something which he had and she had not. 
Mr. Guglielmo walked into the polling 
place and proudly shared his citizenship. 


TAKING RELIGION OUT OF 
POLITICS 


LONG-STANDING issue in Mas- 
sachusetts has been settled, at least 
for the time, by the passage of the so- 
called “anti-aid” constitutional amend- 
ment which won at the Massachusetts 
election on November 6 by the large ma- 
jority of 70,000 votes. It provides that 
money raised by taxation for the sup- 
port of public schools shall be spent in 
public schools only, that is in schools 
under the supervision of state or town 
authorities. In addition, no _ public 
money shall be used for any college, 
infirmary, hospital, institution or any 
educational, charitable or religious un- 
dertaking which is not publicly owned 
and under the exclusive control, order 
and superintendence of public officers. 
Public authorities may, however, reim- 
burse private hospitals and institutions 
for actual care given to sick or de- 
pendent persons. 

In the form of an “anti-sectarian” 
amendment, to prevent appropriation of 
public money for sectarian purposes, this 
matter has been a legislative issue for 
some years. In the constitutional con- 
vention during the summer and autumn, 
the question was thoroughly fought out 
and all interests finally agreed upon the 
form reported. The committee of 
twenty-five, including men of many 
creeds, voted unanimously for it, and 
in the convention itself the measure 
received approximately 90 per cent of 
the vote of both Catholics and Prot- 
estants, a remarkable bit of evidence of 
the conscientiousness and fair-minded- 
ness of the work done. 

It was feared by some that the broad- 
ening of the amendment thus agreed 
upon by the convention might lead to 
its defeat because it brought in many 
interests not originally anticipated. The 
committee of the convention organized 
itself for the purpose of pushing through 
the amendment, and stood its ground 
before the people as it had before the 
convention. Although prominent mem- 
bers of the Catholic church advised sup- 
port of the bill before the convention, 
the head of the church in New England 
came out openly in opposition to the 
amendment shortly before the election. 
The bill evidently received a very large 
Catholic vote, however, and it is the 
hope of the people of the state that the 
issue is settled for all time. The Massa- 
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chusetts tradition and practice is against 


a system which produces an eternal 
scramble on the part of private institu- 
tions for public money. 


RE-EDUCATION FOR PEACE 
AND WAR 


HREE promising efforts are being 

made in Chicago to promote agen- 
cies for “‘reconstructing’”’ men disabled by 
warfare and others found disqualified for 
industrial efficiency. Beginning at home 
with the present wastage of life, the 
Central Free Dispensary offers to co- 
operate with the industries of Chicago 
in saving whatever industrial capacity 
may be either recovered or developed 
among the rejected applicants for work. 
“A little money and effort spent in mak- 
ing unfit people fit, will probably save 
the expenditure of much larger sums in 
caring for some of these physically im- 
paired people and their dependents 
through public or private charity.” 

The dispensary is asking the employ- 
ers to refer to it men and women whose 
applications for work have been rejected. 
They will be examined and advised at 
the clinic held by its Department of In- 
dustrial Medicine and Surgery. Hos- 
pital treatment will be secured if nec- 
essary. Every effort will be made to 
lessen or remove physical handicaps that 
may yield to either medical or surgical 
treatment. Thus it is hoped to improve 
the health and strength of enough of 
them to conserve a valuable part of the 
man power of the nation. The problem 
of the rejected applicant has been no- 
body’s particular concern and such a 
practical organized effort to bring into 
cooperation employers, those disquali- 
fied for work, and the medical, surgical, 
and after-care resources of the commu- 
nity, promises to yield valuable economic 
returns as well as to relieve misery and 
prevent dependency. 

The Red Cross is utilizing the oc- 
cupational work of the Illinois Society 
for Mental Hygiene to train teachers 
for handicraft classes in which disabled 
soldiers may be re-educated for industrial 
pursuits. 

Those receiving this teacher training 
agree to devote themselves at least for 
three months to re-vocational work with 
men disqualified to resume their former 
occupations. 

Conferences are being held for the 
promotion of “reconstructional hospital” 
service on a large scale. The trustees of 
Wesley Hospital offer their entire plant 
to the War Department for this purpose, 
and Northwestern University trustees 
have been approached in the hope of se- 
curing the adjoining block as the site of 
a great vocational training school, if 
the hospital is taken over by the gov- 
ernment. 

President James of the University of 
Illinois urges the purchase of the great 
baseball park on the west side of Chi- 
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cago upon which to erect a hospital ac- 
commodating 3,000 patients, which at 
the close of the war might be turned 
back to the University of Illinois as a 
teaching hospital connected with the 
state medical school located not far from 
the proposed site. 


THE COMMUNITY BEARINGS 
OF CHARITY 


NDER the presidency of Robert A. 
Woods, the program of the Massa- 
chusetts State Conference of Charities, 
at New Bedford, was organized about 
the increasing unity of interest among 
all sorts of social workers in the com- 
munity bearings of their problems. In- 
stitutional staffs illustrate this with their 
follow-up work and their growing ten- 
dency to point out the conditions which 
tend to produce the types with which 
they deal. From this point of view, many 
branches of service, public and private, 
were considered over against the back- 
ground of the state as a whole, repre- 
senting the full measure of the ground 
to be covered, the needs to be met, the 
resources to be drawn upon. 

New aspects of the variously organ- 
ized state-wide services of the public 
charities, the Associated Charities, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and the state institutions in 
their field work, gave a stirring impres- 
sion of an informal combination of forces 
which is reaching out broadly to meet 
and intercept sources and causes as well 
as to press curative measures to a con- 
clusion. 


HOUSING AND OUTPUT OF 
MUNITIONS 


HE committee on housing of the 

Council of National Defense, only 
appointed on October 9, already has 
submitted its main findings to the coun- 
cil. These may briefly be stated to be: 
that the extent of the present shortage 
of houses for war contract workers has 
been exaggerated, and that many com- 
munities and individual firms already 
take care of their own requirements; 
that the output of some important con- 
cerns will be seriously curtailed unless 
immediate steps are taken to provide 
additional housing facilities; that aid 
should be given by the government in 
the form of loans, at a low rate of inter- 
est; that the administration of such loans, 
though limited to war plants, should be 
put in the hands of a reasonably per- 
manent department of government. 

In illustration of the problem to be 
faced, the committee refers to a New 
England manufacturing city where six- 
teen concerns are engaged upon war con- 
tracts, and where accommodation for 
nearly 10,000 additional men will have 
to be provided by January 1 if the plants 
are to run to their full capacity. An- 
other case quoted is that of a great steel 


company where extensive additions to 
the plant are nearly completed. It is 
estimated that here the possible produc- 
tion of guns, gun carriages and other 
munitions will be curtailed by fully one- 
third within the next three or four 
months unless additional houses are built 
immediately. 

“Some loss to the government may 
reasonably be expected,”’ says the report 
of the committee, “but the expenditure 
necessary to give relief is negligible when 
measured by the loss incident to delay 
in the execution of the vast war orders 
already placed.” 

While its immediate recommendation 
is for government loans first, the com- 
mittee also desires the new housing au- 
thority to be given broad powers to con- 
duct building operations and to deal in 
real estate and securities. Above all, it 
insists that in awarding contracts for 
war materials, the government shall give 
due consideration in the future to labor 
supply and housing conditions, and that 
contracts shall be distributed geographi- 
cally as far as possible with a view to 
preventing undue concentration of work- 
ers in any one locality. 

The members of the committee are 
Otto M. Eidlitz, New York, chairman; 
Gertrude Beeks Easley, chairman of the 
welfare department of the council; Wil- 
liam J. Spencer, secretary, Building 
Trades Department, A. F. L.; C. G. 
DuBois, of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; and “Theodore 
Robinson, vice-president of the Illinois 
Steel Company. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.] 


Cuitp WELFARE, Pan-American Congress on. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, March 17-24, 1918. Sec’y, 
Edward N. Clopper, 105 East 22 street, New 


York city. 
Socrotocicat Socrety, American, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 27-29. Sec’y, Scott E. W. Bed- 


ford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


A CONFERENCE of the 


CONSUMERS 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


of the EASTERN STATES 


WILL BE HELD 


NOVEMBER 24-25 
in NEW YORK CITY 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


The Co-operative League of America 
2 West 13th St., N. Y. City 


Questions of great importance to consum- 
ers (who are all the people) will be dis- 
cussed. All are invited to attend the ses- 


sions: 

Nov. 24th: 10-12, 2-5—Public Library, 
228 E. 23d St. 8 p.m.—Auditorium of 
People’s House—Mass Meeting. 
25th: 10-12:30, 2:30-5—Public Library. 
8 p.m.—Public Library—Annual Meeting 
of the Co-Operative League of America. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 

azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 

books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


The American City; monthly; deals with all prob- 
lems relating to municipal improvement and 
civic betterment, including city planning, hous- 
ing, parks, playgrounds, paving, street cleaning, 
garbage and sewage disposal, etc. City Edition 
for places over 5,000 population, $3 per year. 
Town & County Edition for towns under 5,000, 
$3 per year. Both Editions to one address, $4 
per year. Tribune Building, New York. 


American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 
Sia Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
ork. 


The Atlantic Monthly. Readers of the Survey 
may secure a three months’ trial subscription to 
The Atlantic Monthly by referring to this ad- 
vertisement and sending 75 cents in stamps to 
The Atlantic Monthly Company, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 

The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. per 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 est 
13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, ete. Wm. J. Robinson, MD. 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 « 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con. 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. “An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 606 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 pe: 
year; The Social ygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 ner year; both free to members; pub 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphiets from publishers. 
AMERICAN Pian For KEEPING THE BiBLE IN Pus. 
Lic ScHoots; 32 pp., 6 cents postpaid, and A 
PRIMER OF THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONALISM; 
96 pp., 15 cents postpaid. Published by Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 
E., Washington, D. C, 
Buyinc Cuuss, Published by the Co-operative 


League of America, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 
Co-oPERATION IN THE UnitEeD States, C. W. 


Perky, Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

INHERITANCE OF StaTuRE. By Charles B. Daven- 
port. Eugenics Record Office Bulletin No. 18, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. ¥. 40 cents. 

Maxine THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tur ReconstRucTIon oF ReLiGion FoR HuMANITY. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
uel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa, at Nebraska 
State Normal School. 5 cents. 
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SURVEY 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknewn source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 
was the subject of an infor- 

mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. : 
The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nii. 


Birth Registration, AasPprm. 
Blindness, Ncrs. 


Cancer, Ascc. 
Charities, Ncsw. 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 


- Charters, Nm, Szo. 
CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 

Natl. Com. for Better Films. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Roping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aasrim, Ncsw, Nspig, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecea. 


(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Szo. 
Community Organization, Aiss. 
Conservation, Cc. 
{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cua. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, ‘Aiss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Axc. 


County Ywcea. ‘ 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 
EDUCATION 


Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 
Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. _ 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Efficiency Work. Bwr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, APKL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps, Nysus. 
Feeblemindedness, CrprmM, Nemu. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Nati. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. t 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com, for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Nesw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aart, 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Net, Netc. 
Hospitals, Nasrr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywcea. 
Idiocy, Cer. 
Imbeeility, Cprm. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHA. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa, 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apr. 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, New. 
Military Relief, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
Municipal Government, Arri, Nrs. 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro Training, Hi, Tx. 
Neighborhood Work’ Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Arc, Norns. 
Open Air Schools, Naspr. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, Ari. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 


Physical Training, Praa. 

Protection Women Workers, Nct, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHa. ’ 

Public Health, ApHa, Counu, Norns. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Ait, Er, AIL, 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russeil Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Ywea. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcva. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asua, Nysus. 
Schools, Anza, Hr, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Short Working Hours, Nex 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Nysue. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer, Inst. of Soe. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS . 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Bx. 
Ncemu, Praa, Ncwa, Nspie. 

Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
Travelers Aid Society. 
Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Netc., Rsr. 
Unemployment, Aatt, 


WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Yue, 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economies Assn. 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League, 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Tass, Nuww, Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 


AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. iterature on request. Traveling exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Studies problems connected 
with the household. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Robert 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. Welcome inquiries as to all 
matters of community organization and progress. 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of ‘the best productive uchievement. 
Seeks to bring about better cooperation among spe- 
cialized national organizations, toward securing 
the more comprehensive local application of their 
types of service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. see’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning  librar buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. List of pubii- 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, see’y; 802 Franklin 
Rank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1, 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. Chas. Hastings, pres., Toronto, Ont.; 
A. W. Hedrich, sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. 
Object: to promote public and personal health. 
Health Employment Bureau lists health officers, 
industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED OROSS — National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. DeForest, vice-president; 
Fohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davia, 
counselor; Charles Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 

Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States: William Howard Taft, ehair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
fiams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S, N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 

War Council, appointed by the President of the 
United States: enry Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. cpa John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 

Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 


missioner to Europe. 
Relief: John D. Ryan, 


Department of Militar: 
director-general; Gen, Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
W. Frank Per- 


rector-general. 

Department of Civilian Relief: 
sons, director-general. 

Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 
&._C, Connor. 

Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
tee, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and County Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 


Clement, director. 
Woman’s Bureau; Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, direetor. 


rector. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
an upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publication free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. \Moonfield Storey, pres. (first pres. 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protect and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
’ Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years successful work throughout United States 


and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menacé of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


00-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H, Perky, sec’y;.2 W. 13 St., New York City. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
co-operation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Co-Operative Con- 
sumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
tional system of safeguarding. Invites member- 
ship. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—EI- 
mer S. Forbes, sec’y; 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Makes community studies; suggests social work; 
publishes bulletins. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Rattle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. \ . 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
genl. sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 


Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy. B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Censervation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
Hampton, Va. “Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 
Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government sckool. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, makes loans to them and 
assists in their organization and development. 


WATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorefield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors. 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J, Hatfield, M. D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 st., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photograph, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GINE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebrity, 
criminology, social service, backward children, Sur- 
veys, state societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; 
$2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
eludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Crosa, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Gen- 
eral organization to discuss principles of humani- 
tarian effort and increase ciency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. 
Membership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansan 
City, May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chair- 


» men: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, 
Hodder. 

Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economie Problems, Mr. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratie organization of neighborhood life. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 


are now without this training. Furnishes bul- 
letins, exhibits, lecturers, advice and information. 
In cooperation with United States Bureaw of Edu- 
cation, works for adequate legislation and for a 
wider interest in this method of increasing intelli- 
gence and reducing crime. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New 
York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation and 
instruction in self-governing and supporting groupy 
for girls of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation, Bulletins sent to members. 


WATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided veea- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencieu 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American wom- 
en in arousing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; i139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. Organizes working women for their 
own protection and advancement., All endorsing 
this work eligible for membership. For informa- 
tion regarding activities read the League magazine, 
Life and Labor. $1 a year. 


NEW YORK SOCIAL HYGIENE Ss0OCIETY 
(Formerly Society of Sanitary and Mora! 
Prophylaxis)—Dr. James Pederson, sec’y; 105 W. 
40 St., New York. Seven educational pamphlets, 
10c. each. Four reprints, 5c. each. ues—Ac- 
tive, $2; Contributing, $5; sustaining, $10. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent literature; 
selected bibliographies. Maintains lecture bureau 
and health exhibit. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. ©. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
Dir., 130 E. 22 st., New York. Departments; 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, South- 
ern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. ‘Childs, sec’y; 383 
4 Ave., New York. Clearing heuse for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov't, city man- 
ager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY—Orin C. Baker, 
zen’l sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New York. Pro- 
vides advice, guidance and protection to travelers, 
especially women and girls, who need assistance. 
It is non-sectarian and its services are free ir- 
respective of race, creed, class or sex. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for ths 
training of Negro ee an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.} 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Mabel Cratty, general sec’y; 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York. To advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county Associa- 
tions; hygiene and physical education; gymma- 
siums, swimming-p: and summer campe; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
and business classes; employment bureaus; Bible 
study and vesper services; holiday homes; na- 
tional training school for seeretaries; foreign 
work; war emergency work. 


THE TRUEST BOOK YET WRITTEN ABOUT THE WORLD WAR. 
THE FIRST ENTIRELY TRUE BOOK EVER WRITTEN ABOUT 
WAR AS TERRIBLY TRUE AS VERESCHAGIN’S PAINTINGS 


UNDER FIRE 


by Henri Barbusse Sixth American Edition in Press 
Translated from the French (Le Feu) by Fitzwater Wray 


The leader of a squad in the French Army tells its story day by day for endless weeks and months as they 
wait in the second line trenches, are moved forward to the front line, take part in the fighting, wallow in the mud, 
shiver and freeze, are wounded or killed. The life of this squad is the life of all the millions of men engaged in 
the World War, and 


it is All There With All the Monstrous and Horrible. 


details that other writers have skimped or disinfected or ignored. Henri Barbusse does not merely write about 
war. He takes you with him and makes you live it yourself. An English author complaining in a London journal, 
“In our war correspondence war is left out” and that “not a tithe of the truth about it has been told,” says of “Un- 
der Fire”: “This book is a spitting out of the mud of convention, of false phrases, of cant, of lying rhetoric— 
all the putrescent literature of war. It is mankind itself Sloughing its Evil Skin of Illusion.” 


“This novel is epic in proportions,” says The New Republic. “It reduces Mr. Britling’s Intellectual Reactions 
to insignificance.” 


“Under Fire” fills you with shame that you have any cover save that which a mud wall opposes to an aching 
body. It makes you realize that the common man is the hero of this cataclysm and that from it democracy and 
organized peace are to emerge supreme—Barbusse relates this long series of episodes of trench, bombardment, 
cantonment and attack with a humanity so passionate and sincere, an observation so keen and so humorous that 
the stark brutality of his realism is transfused with a sort of sombre poetry, even a sort of brilliance—Gradually 
you realize that an unbearable amount of life is ebbing from the world. Death may lurk long, but he strikes at 
last, and to face him unflinchingly in the monotonous discomfort, in the superhuman fatigue, in the infamous filth 
of the trench requires of a soldier with a civilian’s heart a 


Spiritual Effort Whose Magnitude The Untried Civilian Can Never Really Grasp. 


In a long review in Pearson’s Magazine Frank Harris 


Says The London Observer: “Some unknown man of 
says: “At last we have an authoritative message from 


genius who calls himself Fitzwater Wray has trans, 
the French trenches, the bare, unvarnished truth. It is lated The Supreme Novel of the War, and here it is in 
a revelation, the truth told simply with soul-shattering its divine sublimity of truth, undraped and unbediz- 
effect.” ened. I do not hesitate to put it on the shelf beside 

The Nation calls “Under Fire” the greatest of the Urquhart’s ‘Rabelais’ or Fitzgerald’s ‘Omar’ for it is 
books that Voice the new Spirit of France and pro- in my mind already a classic. . . . The idyll of Paradis 
nounces it the strongest and grimmest book yet written and the boots; the triple tragedy of Lamuse, Farfadet 
about war. and the fair-headed Eudorie; the pathetic tenderness 


The New York Evening Post says that to get the full 
truth about the war we have to wait for a writer, with 
the courage and the imagination of M. Barbusse, who 
it declares has painted the common soldier’s Unglam- 
orous World with Masterly Fidelity, and has repre- 
sented the most terrible ordeal human beings can un- 
dergo and survive. 

The New York World says that its chapters are 
“continuous pictures,” and The New York Times that 
it gives “An unforgettable impression.” Writing in 
The Bookman, Frank Moore Colby says: “There is 
much more than the life of a squad in this brilliant and 
varied narrative which records or divines wide areas 
of experience. It combines pictures of men in masses 
and of individual types, moralizings, impressions, ob- 
servations, episodes into a sort of Epic of Army Life 
from the point of view of the common soldier.” 


of the little pictures of the dying dog; the whimsical 
humor of ‘The Egg,’ the grey sorrow of the chapter 
on burdens; the journey through the fog with Poterloo 
to Souchez; the heartbreaking story of the husband who 
went on leave; and a dozen more—the Rich Variety of 
the Book is Indescribable. 


“The most wonderful chapter of all is the description 
of the bombardment. Many men have tried to describe 
it, but this chapter is the thing itself, seen and heard 
as if you were in it. And yet the description of the at- 
tack is still more terrible. One grows sick and dizzy 
with horror as one forces one’s way through the or- 
ganic details of the stumbling, staggering charge. If 
any Book Could Kill War, This Is that Book.” 


Not only is this the greatest and truest, the most mercilessly truthful book that has been written about the 
war; it is also the richest and most varied, the Most Humorous and the Most Human account of the war and of 
the men who are fighting it. Humor, grim or whimsical or genial, vivifies its pages. It has numberless episodes 
in which one finds Tender Sentiment, Appealing Pathos, Awful Tragedy, Whimsical Humor—all the phases of 
human experience. One comes to know the men of the squad, to love them for their common humanity, to glory 
in their simple heroism. With accumulating tensity of interest and suspense the story slowly works its way on to 
the awful climax of its last pages while one feels the conviction striking deeper and deeper roots into the souls of 
those men that their unbelievable sufferings must not be in vain, that This War Must End All Wars. 


The book won in Paris the Goncourt Prize for the best work published in France last year. It has sold in 
France more than 300,000 copies, and an American lately returned from that country says that literally everyone 
there who reads has read and is talking about it, 


For America it has the same message and the same interest it has for France. 


Price $1.50 Net Postage Extra At all book stores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


